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THE PATH. TO A LARGER LIFE 




Oil Sketch by Robert Cloyd. 1981 



Edward F. Prichard, Jr. 
1915-1984 

The members of the Pnchard Committee for Academic Excellence dedicate this report 
to the memory of our late chairman, Edward F. Prichard, Jr. In the time we had with 
hjm we were inspired by his deep personal faith in the inherent potential of every individual 
and his optimism that citizens can make a difference. 

It is education's responsibility, he believed, to "open the way to a larger life" for all 
people, to bring them "into fuller participation in the life of the commui»ity and a fuller 
enjoyment of all the benefits which this rich and productive society has brought to so 
many of us." 

Ed Prithard believed these principles to be vital to Kentucky We continue his work 
by dedicating ourselves to promoting them. 
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Preface 



This report provides a wide array of recommendations for improv- 
ing the education of Kentucky children and adults. We have not 
addressed every issue or concern, but only those most central to im- 
provement a: d most in need of suggestions from concerned citizens. 

Since this report was first published in 1985, we have made addi- 
tional lecommendations, but they are not included in this second edi- 
tion. The only substantive changes here are the addition of notes on 
the status of recommendations made in the first edition (shown by a 
schoolhouse symbol), as well as revised data in various tables and a 
revised Introduction summarizing events since 1985. 

As we see it, our responsibility as concerned citizen volunteers— 
not professional educators, experts, or legislators— is to propose goals 
and aspirations and broad solutions based on common wisdom. It is 
not our purpose to propose detailed plans or specific legislation and 
regulations. The latter task falls to public officials to whom the Ken- 
tucky Constitution and voters have given responsibility for the quali- 
ty of public education in Kentucky. 

The recommendations in this report should be read as a plan for 
action. The plan is meant encourage discussion and to be discussed, 
and then to be acted upon. It may take many years to revitalize our 
educational system. Some of our recommendations are meant to be im- 
plemented immediately, others in future years. We will continue to 
stimulate and promote this discussion and the action which must follow. 

As members of the committee, we will see that these ideas are 
presented to the public, the governor, the legislature, the Task Force 
on Education Reform, the State Board of Education, the superinten- 
dent of public instruction and all others who are concerned about Ken- 
tucky education. We encourage our readers to think with us about our 
recommendations and the promise of sound education for a thriving 
Kentucky. 



Wade Mountz Robert F. Sexton 

Chairman Executiv^^ Director 



December 1, 1989 
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Introduction 

to the Second Edition 

I must en.phasize that whatever the length of the process, whatever the long road uphil' 
thai faces f the time to begm is now. 

Edward F. Pnchard, Jr. 

The Prichard Committee, created in 1983 as an independent citizens 
advocacy organization for improved Kentucky schools, took root in 
1980, when thirty volunteers were appointed by the Kentucky Council 
on Higher Edurition, with the late Edward F. Prichard serving as chair- 
man. Thai lal group, then named the Committee on Higher Educa- 
tion in Kentucky's Future, was asked to study and to address the desired 
future for higher education in the Commonwealth. It did so in its report 
In Pursuit of Excellence (1981). 

On completing the task assigned by the Council on Higher Educa- 
tion, the members of the original committee had limited faith that their 
recommendations would be implemented. As a result, they decided that 
Kentucky's political and educational leadership should be emboldened 
to take daring steps for change in Kentucky higher education. Most 
important, their work led to a second conclusion, a conviction that, 
as Ed Prichard said, "Education is a seambss web running from the 
earliest years through the highest levels of educational achievement." 
They were convinced that Kentucky education, from the years of earliest 
childhood through high school and vocational education, needed radical 
improvement. 

So, in 1983, the members of the original committee created our cur- 
rent Prichard Committee for Academic Excellence, expanded member- 
ship, and raised funds from private contributors to support our work. 
Littlf' ^id any of us know or expect that six years later we would still 
be seeking the original goal. We also did not know how unusual our 
committee would be. As a permanent voice of citizen-volunteers, with 
no connection to government, oui committee has been singled out by 
education experts and writers as unique in the nation. 

From the beginning, we have set about the activities that have 
become our hallmark, holding public forums, which include debates 
for gubernatorial candidates; conducting a statewide town forum that 
drew 20,000 Kentuckians on a single night to meetings in 176 Kentucky 
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school districts; oi:ganizing workshops for citizen activists; helping high 
schools restructure themselves; issuing numerous reports and 
statements; arranging public leadership for education; speaking to hun- 
dreds of local civic organizations; and shai ing our views and the views 
of the public with legislators and governors. After issuing this report, 
fueling citizen interest in education became our chief activity. As 
citizens, we have concluded that thousands of people all across Ken- 
tucky share our belief that our children and our neighbor's children 
deserve a better future — through better schools. 

Education in Kentucky has come far since we began this work in 
1983 and published the first edition of this report in 1985. We have 
advanced part of the way along what Ed Prichard called the "path to 
a larger life/' but we still have a long way to go— as rereading our own 
words from 1985 reminds us. 

Propelled by a dramatic Supreme Court ruling, Kentucky now begins 
a new phase of this journey. In 1985, sixty-six property-poor school 
districts filed a class action suit declaring that school funding in Ken- 
tucky was unconstitutional and inadequate. Franklin Circuit Court 
Judge Ray Corns found in favor of the schools in May 1988. In an 
opinion released on June S, 1989, the Kentucky Supreme Court went 
beyond Judge Ray Coms's original opinion and declared that it is clearly 
a "state" responsibility, under ^he Kentucky Constitution, to provide 
for an "efficient system of common schools" and that the state has fail 
ed in that responsibility. The court concluded that "the result of our 
decision is that Kentucky's entire system of common schools is un- 
constitutional." This decision, unique in the nation in its breadth, has 
astonishing potential. 

That potential and the search for the solutions it stimulates prompt 
the republication of this report. We believe that, with a little refine- 
ment and a few changes, the report's basic recommendations and the 
hope it holds out for Kentucky schools still serve as a guide for the 
deliberations and the decisions ahead. 

Our members welcome the republication of the Prichard Commit- 
tee's report. We offer this work «gaii' ^-nowins that in the time that 
has ensued since its first publicatio*^, Kentucky has seen some progress. 
There is no doubt that education now dominates the public's agenda. 
Yet. the radical reform that we insisted Kentucky receded has not been 
accomplished. Most of the recommendations in this report are yet to 
be implemented. For our members, this report still offers the starting 
point for creating the schools Kentucky needs to equip its people for 
competition in the quest for bet!er jobs and a higher quality of life. 
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This edition of the report has been changed in only minor ways. 
The statistical tables and charts, where possible, have been revised to 
reflect changes since 1985. The only textua! changes a. t the result of 
this updating. The committee has presented some new recommenda- 
tions since the report was first released, but these have not been added 
to this edition. For example, our ideas about political abuse, favoritism 
and mismanagement have gone further. 

As another example, we have thought more about ways to improve 
the teaching profession. The "pilot" career ladder for teachers created 
by the 1985 Special Legislative Session was not implemented, but ad- 
missions standards for colleges of education have been increased, and 
a required teacher internship for beginning teachers is In place. Beyond 
that, little has been done to attract the best and brightest to teaching. 
In addition, as national discussions have concentrated on "profes- 
sionalizing" the teaching force (largely a result of the Carnegie Forum 
on Education and Economy report, A Nation Prepared) our own 
thoughts on accomplishing thir have changed. At this point, we feel 
certain that the weak performance of Kentucky's school system does 
not mean that Kentucky has no highly professional, talented and 
dedicated teachers and administrators throughout the system. It does. 
Dedicated professionals in our state have often done outstanding v/ork, 
even in the face of severely limited support. Many Kentucky schools 
are good schools; many Kentucky students receive educations that are 
as good as students receive any place in the nation. Deplorable statistics 
for 4ie whole system do not mean, then, that the individuals in each 
of its parts perform deplorably. 

What has happened to Kentucky schools since 1983? In retrospect, 
the most striking characteristic of the past six years is that education 
remains Kentucky's dominant policy and political issue. Education was 
the central issue in the 1983 and 1987 gubernatorial campaigns and in 
the 1984, 1985, 1986, and 1988 legislative sessions. It is fitting, then, 
that the Supreme Court decision of June 1989 should provide a sym- 
bolic capstone to five years of public alarm. 

When Kentuckians began their crusade for better schools, skeptics 
said, "It will pass; it's a fad." But momentum did not fade. Instead, 
despite slow progress and some frustration, support has increased 
dramatically. When this committee began, few local citizens' organiza- 
tions were working on improved schools. Today, hundreds of such 
organizations exist. 

In all these recent years the greatest progress and change has been 
not in legislation enacted or in education budgets passed but in the at- 
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titudes and values of Kentucky's people. Thousands of citizens, all over 
Kentucky, have stepped forward. A quiet revolution has moved through 
communities. When educational decisions are made, the public is assert- 
ing its right to be heard. Kentuckians have made the connection betv^een 
improved schools and improved jobs— between improved schools and 
improved lives. In hundreds of communities, our citizens have decid- 
ed to do something about their own schools; they have joined on the 
"path to a larger life." 

Let's remind ourselves of additional good news. Kentucky's gradua- 
tion rate (ninth graders who finish high school four years later) has 
moved closer to the national average, from 63 percent in 1980 to 67.6 
percent in 1988, just four percentage points below the national average. 
Kentucky's national ranking of 39th in 1987, ahead of 11 other states, 
means that the overall educational level of the population will no longer 
be at the bottom of the nation when the 1990 census is taken. At the 
same time, the state's dropout rate (the average number of students 
per grade in grades seven through twelve who quit school during the 
school year) dropped from 5.4 percent in 1982 to 3.3 percent in 1988, 
the lowest rate ever. School attendance has also reached new highs. 
Average daily attendance of 94.7 percent in 1988 ranked Kentucky 
fifteenth of the forty-four states reporting this information. 

More good news. Steps to help these adults obtain theirG.E.D. cer- 
tificates have been outstanding. Kentucky was the highest in the na- 
tion in number of persons taking this test from 1985-87. In addition, 
since 1986, Kentucky has been a national leader in awarding G.E.D.'s. 
From 1985 to 1987, the number of G.E.D. graduates increased by 50 
percent. All of this is especially noteworthy in light of the fact that in 
the 1980 census, of all states, Kentucky had the lowest number of high 
school graduates in its adult population (53.1 percent). 

At present, a higher percentage of Kentuckians are also attending 
college. In 1988, the Council on Higher Education estimated that 51 
percent of graduating seniors entered college, a record rate for Ken- 
tucky and an increase— up from 46 percent in 1982. Finally, while Ken- 
tucky students still rank only twentieth out of the twenty-eight states 
using this college admissions measure, ACT scores have risen slightly 
faster than the national average and have moved closer to the national 
average. 

However, despite these and other brij.ht spots— most of them owing 
to the special efforts of teachers and principals in individual schools- 
Kentucky still lags behind the nation in the race to improve its schools. 
We recognize that this is a long process; in the words of another state's 
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governor, "this race is a marathon, not a sprint." Kentucky, historically 
far behind in educating its people, must run faster to catch up. 

True, in the areas we have stressed in this report, Kentucky has made 
advances— but not nearly enough. The state to some degree has taken 
steps to slow the cycles of poverty and undereaucation that begin early 
in children'^ lives, yet the major recommendations of this report have 
not been implemented (see Chapter IV). While Kentucky's most visi- 
ble success, the PACE program for young parents and young children, 
received the annual Ford Foundation/Kennedy School of Government 
award for innovative government programs, it is funded only at a 
minimal level and has reached a mere one thousand chiiUren and parents 
since 1986. 

True, the restructuring of the "way schools do their business" has 
made some progress but, again, not enough. The Prichard Commit- 
tee, with support from the Kentucky Humanities Council and South 
Central Bell Corporation, has helped nine Kentucky high schools begin 
to redesign various aspects of their curricula. With the help of the 
Gheens Professional Development Academy, several Louisville schools 
have also been working toward major internal reorganization. Teachers 
and principals in these sch^cls have found restructuring projects tremen- 
dously stimulating; they've found that rethinking their programs is both 
hard and time-consuming work. Restructuring for all 1,400 Kentucky 
1,400 Kentucky schools, however, clearly has not begun. 

Inappropriate political intrusion into schools, personnel decisions 
based on favoritism, and bad management continue to hinder progress. 
Inappropriate political activities continue to raise major obstacles to 
local school excellence and to destroy public confidence. Political abuses 
have become, if not more widespread, at least more visible to the public. 
Solving such problems has become all the more imperative as a result 
of the 1989 Supreme Court decision. But, here again, some progress 
has been made. The State Board of Education has enacted regulations 
bringing professional practices to the hiring and promoting of teachers. 
How rigorously these will be enforced remains to be seen. 

The State Board has also shown willingness to intervene in poorly 
managed school districts. In a significant decision to do so— only the 
second such intervention in the nation— it moved in to manage two 
school districts in 1989. Under the provisions of the academic bankrupt- 
cy laws passed in 1984 and recommended by Edward F. Prichard, the 
State Department is also obliged to provide management assistance to 
faltering local school districts before taking the final step of placing 
a district in "academic bankruptcy." Unfortunately, funding for the staff 
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that provides this assistance has been grossly inadequate. Without the 
skilled personnel required to provide assistance, the long-term effec- 
tiveness of state assistance for local districts remains in doubt. 

Finally, Kentucky has yet to make investments in education or to 
address the questions of adequate taxation recommended in our original 
report. The 1985 Special Legislative Session increased education spend- 
ing and taxes (largely taxes on corporations and businesses, with the 
support of the business community) but no one has argued that those 
increases were adequate. Indeed, the 1985-86 tax increases produced 
less revenue than was forecast when they were proposed by the Col- 
lins administration. Today, depending on the measure selected, Ken- 
tucky still ranks between 38th and 46th in btate and local spending for 
elementary and secondary education. Kentucky's current expenditure 
of $3,355 per pupil in 1987 compares to the national average Ok $4,216. 
In order to invest in education even at the national average, almost 
$500 million in additional spending per year would be needed. Our com- 
mittee still believes, as strongly as we did in 1985, that increased spend- 
ing is not the same thing as ed ication reform. On the other hand, we 
are also strongly convinced that serious reform cannot occur without 
adequate funding. 

We are aware that, since 1982, improvement measures across the 
nation have concentrated on the more easily attained steps, rather than 
on deep fundamental changes. These steps (often referred to as 'ac- 
countability" measures), Ernest Boyer of the Carnegie Foundation has 
said, "are a mile wide and an inch deep." Simply to require performance 
standards without providing the direction needed to meet them would 
not produce dramatic improvement. The next wave of reform must be 
more radical. It must stimulate structural, attitudinal, financial, and 
political change. Instead of piecemeal measures, this reform must be 
thorough and comprehensive. It must address not only .school issues, 
but also the attitudes and conditions underlying Kentucky's educational 
deficiencies. Reform of our schools must be approached as a difficult, 
long-term process, one that requires more than a quick fix. 

Education is the largest single enterprise in Kentucky. It is made up 
of many interlocking elements, all of which connect to form the shape 
of the final structure. The challenge to Kentucky is like the challenge 
to an architect to put up a large building. Many factors contribute to 
both structure and aesthetics. If any one stage of the construction is 
poorly executed, a sound and pleasing end product is impossible. As 
yet, Kentucky has not addressed the "foundation" of education. 
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Basic Themes 

Ou: recommendations are organized in chapters by broad areas which 
we, and others who have studied education, believe need attention- 
teaching, goals and curriculum, leadership and governance, a new com- 
mitment to children and youth, indicators of effective schools, voca- 
tional and community college education, and finance. Our ideas about 
these issues are bound together by central themes which provide unity 
for the recommendations throughout this report. 

First, running through all our recommendations is our firm commit- 
ment to the necessity of increased and deepened public involvement 
in and concern for quality education. It is often said that Kentuckians 
do not value education and that low expectations are rooted deeply 
in our history, our economic condition, and our social structure. Chang- 
ing these attitudes and raising these expectations is a great challenge. 
We believe that the key is finding those people who value education 
highly and then arming them with knowledge and enthusiasm so that 
they can be effective. 

All the recommendations are designed to encourage citizen involve- 
ment. Citizens will be involved if they believe that their efforts will 
have positive results. If they believe that financial resources will be spent 
well, they will be more agreeable to increased taxation. Several recom- 
mendations are aimed specifically at helping citizens become engaged: 
those that give citizens "indicators" with which to evaluate their schools; 
those that encourage involvement in local planning, in evaluating 
teaching, and in setting goals; those that suggest ways to open schools 
for the use of all citizens; those that endorse community volunteer pro- 
grams; those that encourage the evaluation of parental involvement; 
and those that support helping young parents become capable of in- 
telligent involvement in their children's education. 

Citizens will not be involved if they are discouraged by local school 
politics. Where local politicians have exerted a deadening influence over 
the spirifs of concerned citizens, this influence must be removed. We 
offer recommendations encouraging local officials to place the interest 
of school children over their own political self-interest. We suggest ways 
of training and preparing local officials and administrators and ways 
to use state authority to set high standards. At the state level we believe 
that continuous professional leadership must be provided by a state 
superintendent of public instruction selected on the basis oi qualiflca- 
tions, not by election, and we propose a constitutional amendment to 
effect this reform. 
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Second, our recommendations are tied together by the belief that 
there is a direct connection between the health of Kentucky's economy, 
its society and its families, its government and its schools. The rela- 
tionships between poverty, nutrition and health, underemployment, 
unemployment, and low educational achievement are clear. We have 
been locked in cycles of poverty and ignorance down through several 
generations. We must create new cycles— cycles of educated people and 
economic growth, of economic health and healthy schools. We pro- 
pose specific ways to create these cycles. 

The cost of education must be seen as an investment in the future. 
We urge investment in programs for preschool education, for discourag- 
ing teenage pregnancy, for child care, for helping young mothers and 
fathers become better parents, and for child health and prenatal care. 
If the public makes these investments, they have a right to know what 
their money will buy. State and local school officials must produce 
schools and educational programs of good quality, and they mus": hold 
their work up for public scrutiny. 

Third, our recommendation^ «ie concerned with what we teach and 
in the ways in which we teach it. When we observe the geneial condi- 
tion of schools in Kentucky and across the nation we conclude that 
we need bold solutions. We have heard the plea of a teacher who wrote 
to u5 and asked, "When are we going to recognize that we are dealing 
with an antiquated system?" 

At the heart of good education is setting clear and straightforward 
goals for the schools and then holding them responsible for ac- 
complishing these goals. Amid the national cry for "excellence," we 
must remember that schools must help all young people reach their full 
potential. No one should be overlooked. 

In the early years of school we encourage the greatest attention to 
literacy, the ability to understand information and to communicate one s 
ideas. Literacy means all forms of communication: speaking, reading, 
writing, listening, analyzing, thinking, and the language of mathematics 
and the computer. Communication is t. ^ght best through the concen- 
trated and individual attention of good teachers. To do this, teaching 
approaches must be varied; class sizes must be reduced, and new 
teachers, teachers' aides, and tutors must be put to work in the schools. 

At the high school level our recommendations emphasize motivating 
students, engaging them actively in learning, and taking advantage of 
youth's natural urge to assume responsibility and to be treated with 
respect. We are concerned that recent trends in Kentucky and across 
the nation demanding that students take more courses and "work 
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harder/' without considering student motivation or the condition of 
adolescents, will end with little accomplished. While important, this 
is not enough. The call for stiffer requirements— more math, science, 
English, foreign languages— can be misleading if we believe it is all we 
need. 

Americans are just beginning to understand the implications of the 
vast changes inherent in the rapidly expanding international "informa- 
tion society" of which we are a part. We do know that education for 
active responsibility, for integrating comp^x information, and for 
creative change and adaptability is needed. Making choices is an in- 
dividual's core responsibility, but it is becoming more difficult. We 
believe these complex changes are challenging our schools in ways we 
can barely perceive. 

As a starting point for high school reform, we recommend fundamen- 
tal structural reorganization implemented through several pilot pro- 
grams. The reorganized high school should encourage ail students, those 
who have limited talent and those who have great talent, by motivating 
them to be actively engaged in Ic:.* ning, rather than routinely fulfilling 
hourly requirements. High schools should be organized so that students 
can progress at different paces and with different schedules, receive in- 
dividual attention, work more independently, and be expected to master 
clearly established competencies, not merely complete a required 
number of courses in regimented steps. We also recommend that the 
high school experience be complemented by a period of youth- 
community service, taking advantage of adolescents' natural urge to 
get involved and make a contribution,, to take responsibility, to learn 
about work,, and to learn the lessons of experience. 

Fourth, our recommendations concentrate on enhancing the profes- 
sional capacities of those who work in our schools— teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and staff. Because enhancing this capacity is a complex 
challenge, we urge a patient and cooperative spirit. We are concerned 
that teachers not be made villains. All reforms should be designed to 
bring out the best in teachers, to help them cope with sometimes 
threatening change, and to give them the support and encouragement 
they need to perform well. We suggest enhancing professional capaci- 
ty by improving working conditions; providing more time for teaching 
and more time for professional development, in both the school day 
and the school year; lengthening the employment period and increas- 
ing financial compensation; evaluating, recognizing, and rewarding ex- 
ceptional performance; improving the leadership capacity of ad- 
ministrators; and substantially reforming the ways that teachers are 
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taught in college and in continuing education. While we believe that 
increased financial compensation is needed to attract and keep good 
people in the teaching profession, we believe that increased compensa- 
tion is not the most important way the teaching profession can be 
enhanced; and many teachers agree with us. 

Fifth, our recommendations are tied together by the belief that all 
education is interwoven in a "seamless web." As the state reforms its 
educational system, it is critical that it stimulate and support all the 
threads of this web— preschool education and care for very young 
children; kindergartens and grade schools; the education of adolescents, 
postsecondary programs at the vocational, associate, and baccalaureate 
levels; and graduate and professional degree programs. The strength 
of our system will be determined by its weakest strand. 

Although this report concentrates on education at the preschool, 
grade, and high school levels, we also offer specific recommendations 
for enhancing postsecondary and adult education; especially the 
neglected area of vocational and community college education. 

Our previous report. In Pursuit of Excellence, addressed changes we 
believed necessary to encourage excellence in higher education. But we 
also said that our system of higher education was in great danger— 
without reform, mediocrity, not excellence, would result from in- 
vestments already made in Kentucky. The national and state concen- 
tration on elementary and secondary education contains within it the 
danger of neglect for higher education. It is imperative that this poten- 
tial neglect be changed to serious concern for the health and quality 
of colleges and universities. The most challenging years for higher 
education may lie ahead. It is imperative that state leaders, concerned 
citizens, and college adrrinistrators and faculty continue to demand ex- 
cellence from higher education and provide the support and leadership 
needed, so that it contributes to a prosperous Kentucky. 

Sixth, we emphasize the need for leadership. While we believe in- 
creased financial support is imperative for improving the education of 
Kentucky's children, wc also believe that increased resources must be 
accompanied by increasingly responsible and creative leadership. 

Leadership for education comes from the governor, the superinten- 
dent of public instruction, the General Assembly, school principals, 
superintendents, teachers, parents, and citizens. This leadership must, 
by its responsible stewardship, assure the public that financial resources 
will be well spent. Leadership must also find new ways of engaging 
the public and students in their schools, must provide the means to reach 
desired ends, and must show that the development of school children 
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is of paramount importance. While many of our recommendations 
speak of ways to enhance leadership, above all we urge those in posi- 
tions of leadership to seize the opportunities of this moment and to move 
Kentucky forward. 

Seventh, we know that increased funding is not the sole means of 
improving schools. But the reforms suggested in this report have costs. 
Kentucky spends less on its schools than all but twelve other states. 
Compounding the funding problem is the fact that these limited 
resources are distributed so that children in some districts have much 
more available to them than those in other districts. 

Public opinion polls show a large number of Kentuckians are will- 
ing to pay additional taxes for improved schook.' We know that more 
Kentuckians will agree to invest more in education if they are shown 
that increased financial resources will result in increased quality. We 
strongly recommend that the governor, the legislature, and Kentucky's 
leaders apply their enei^gies to reinforcing the public's view that addi- 
tional resource«i are needed and assuring them that they will be spent 

^ly. 

!n the summer of 1989, the Kentucky General Assembly began the 
avesome task of responding to the Supreme Court's decision, a process 
that may dominate Kentucky for years to come. We believe that this 
report's recommendations can create an efficient system of support for 
that task. At the same time,, we recognize that several new points raised 
by the Court remain to be addressed. We know that the issues brought 
up in this report, including the need to invest adequately in education, 
still occupy the public mind. 

Finally, we realize that deep and lasting reform will take many years 
to accomplish. The character of Kentucky education comes from genera- 
tions of tradition and attitudes and from fundamental economic con- 
ditions, and these will not change quickly. 

In recent years Kentucky has taken very important steps toward im- 
proving its schools. We have seen these steps in the actions of the gover- 
tior and the superintendent of public instruction, in the reforms of the 
1984 General Assembly, in the behavior of numerous educational 
organizations, in the hard work of several committees and commis- 
sions, in the enthusiasm and commitment of the business community, 
and in the public interest expressed since the 1984 town forums. We 
have also seen progress on some of the reforms suggested in our original 
report. We have marked these by placing a schoolhouse in the margm 
next to these recommendations and have provided further information 
in Appendix B. 
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But these are only the first steps in a long journey. Our recommen- 
dations, taken together, comprise several parts of a twelve-year agen- 
da for improving Kentucky schools. Some of our recommendations are 
meant to be accomplished now and others in a few short years; others 
will take many years to accomplish. 

We believe that the people of Kentucky want a better life for 
themselves and their children. We believe Kentuckians want to look 
to their children's futures with optimism, hoping they will be prepared 
for the most healthy, productive, and rewarding lives their abilities per- 
mit them to achieve. Kentuckians want a high quality of life, good 
employment opportunities, competent and efficient government and 
social services, and confidence in their personal futures. 

We believe that Kentucky has no choice but to make a new com- 
mitment to its young people and to itself. We must "open the way to 
a larger life," as our late chairman put it, for an entire people. We believe 
that improvement is possible, that we have the capacity. All we need 
is the will and the imagination. If Kentucky makes the necessary 
commitment— marshalls its positive spirit, its creau>^e leaders, and its 
concerned citizens— it can begin A\e long march toward improving its 
schools. 

As the second edition of this book is published, we do not know 
where events will take Kentucky's schools. We do know, however, that 
the public's demand for improved schools has incredible potential. We 
hope that this report will further stimulate the public's aspirations and 
direct their steps along the path to a "larger life. ' 



NOTES 

1 Asked if they favored or opposed increased taxes to raise money for schools, ' 49.2 
percent in a state-wide poll expressed favor in 1983, 46 1 percent opposed, and 4,7 
percent checked "other." Issues in Education: A Report on Public Opinion in Ken- 
lucky, Survey Research Center, University of Kentucky, 1983, Asked in July 1989 
if they were willing to have their state taxes increased if they were sure the money 
would be used to improve the public schools, 67 percent said yes, 21 percent said 
no Blucgrass State Poll on Education, Courier-Journal, Louisville, Kentucky, August 
6, 1989. 




I 

Teachers and the 
Teaching Profession 



The heart of education is still the relationship between the teacher and the 
student in the classroom . . . This question of the improvement of the quali- 
ty of teaching, of the esteem and the respect for the teaching profession, the 
inspirational relationship between teacher and student, is rt the heart of the 
educational piocess and all others must cluster around that idea. 

Edward F. Prichard, Ir. 



Wc have spent a great deal or time talking with Kentucky teachers. 
We have visited their schools, met with their professional organiza- 
tions, and heard the urgency of their appeals in town forums acrr>ss 
the state. An open letter encouraged many teachers to write lo us; their 
letters were a source of both good ideas and great alarm. Teachers all 
say they need help; great numbers of them are ready for a change. In 
this context our report is not a research document, but rather an inter- 
pretation of what we have heard. Our suggestions are based on the 
best current analysis of the teaching profession and upon what Ken- 
tucky teachers said to us. 

Good teac'iing and good teachers are keys to good schools and good 
education. Yet the way teachers are trained, selected, and hired; their 
working conditions; and the condition of the children they teach have 
changed dramatically during the last generation. For our subcommit- 
tee the issues inherent in improving teaching are so numerous, and their 
nature sc complex, that our primary task has been to concentrate and 
narrow our focus to the most critical concerns. 

The essential challenge )f great improvement in the teaching 
profession— obtaining better teaching and recruiting and keeping good 
teachers— is a massive one. The profession hp.5 changed greatly, and 
the problems we identify have long historical roots. Improvement will 
not come quickly or easily We are, however, optimistic that progress 
can be made if enough imagination, creativity, and resources are 
applied. 
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While interest in education has heightened, far too many suggestions 
have addressed problems piecemeal. Society must realize that no single 
solution will solve a problem of such dimension. The problem ^^nnot 
be neatly dissected. An integrated plan with fundamental reforms is 
required. 



The Social Context of Teaching 

The American work force is being challenged from many directions. 
The "productivity" of the nation's f»conomy and its workers is now a 
pivotal national issue and will remain so over the next decade. Hard 
questions are being asked. The organization of work and the work place, 
the motivation and leadership provided to workers, and the competency 
of American workers are all being reexamined. As the nation s economy 
becomes more centered on information and services than on manufac- 
turing, labor will be reconcentrated, relocated, and retrained. Institu- 
tions and organizations which are achieving excellence have made hard 
decisions about their labor forces and have discovered new, although 
often quite simple, ways to reorganize and to motivate. 

The changing condition of the work force will affect some workers 
more than others. And while teachers will be greatly affected, they are 
not aL.ie— so will college professors, skilled laborers, steel and 
automobile workers, middle management, information handling clerical 
workers, health care professionals, and many others. Change may be 
slow and painful, but change is inevitable. Since change can be threaten- 
ing, few occupational groups will find needed changes entirely pleasant. 

In this context, teachers in Kentucky and the nation will face several 
new challenges: 

Over the next two decades, American education will redefine the role 
of the teacher. Teaching wiil come to mean less transmitting lii^orma- 
tion and more helping students to grow and develop through the use of 
their creative abilities, independence, and energy. The idcc*. .eacher will 
facilitate learning, rather than hand down specific information. 

More will be expected of teachers in the future. Demands will increase 
for continued professional development and growth, for rigor in teacher 
training programs, for creativity and commitment, and for accountability 
and evaluation. 

With increased community expectations, many chan^^JS will be made 
in the ways teachers work— in daily working conditions, in curricula and 
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school organization, and in the nature and quality of administrative 
leadership. 



Recommendations 

Our recommendations, when taken together,, are aimed at correct- 
ing a cent;al problem for the teaching profession— the demoralizing lack 
of public support. Regard for teachers has declined in recent years: 

Seventy-five percent of those citizens surveyed in 1969 said they would 
like to have a child of theirs take up teaching in the public schools as 
a career. In 1972, '*^e figure was 67 percent. By 1983, it was down to 
43 percent. Parent ly-to-day support for teaching has fallen, too. PTA 
membership decline, from 11 million in 1966 to 5.9 million in 1981 
(although part of the drop was due to declining enrollment). Over that 
same period, the proportion of teachers belonging to a parent-teacher 
association dropped from 78 percent to 57 percent .... 

Indeed, although parents were once teachers' reliable allies in a cam- 
paign against ignorance and misbehavior, that alliance has suffered from 
neglect, or worse.* 

Good teachers deserve public support and encouragement. We 
believe public regard can be revitalised if teachers and public officials 
attack forthrightly four areas of deep public concern: 

I. Classroom and school conditions for teaching 
II Continuing professional education and development for 
teachers 

III. Professional advancement & evaluation 

IV. Preparation of teachers in colleges of education. 

I. Classroom and School Conditions for Teaching 

The condition and climate in which teachers work is probably the 
single most important factor affecting the quality of the teaching pro- 
fession. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
reported: 

Surveys reveal that teachers are deeply troubled, not only about 
salaries, but also about loss of status, the bureaucratic pressures, a 
negative public image, the lack of recognition and rewards. To talk about 
recruiting better students into teaching without first examining the cur- 
rent circumstances that discourage teachers is simply a diversion. The 
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push for excellence in education must f^gin by confronting those condi- 
tions that drive good teachers from the classroom in the first 
place . . . .Improving working conditions is, we believe, at the center 
of our effort to improve teaching.^ 

Kentucky teachers have told us; 

"We need fewer interruptions in class time. My kids are taken out of 
class to line the football field and elect the homecoming queen." 

"I have no time for course planning and preparation." 

"We need time to go to the restroom." 

"We never have textbooks or materials for all the students." 

"We need to hav^e lunch on our own, not with the kids." 

"Rooms are overcrowded— the 20 student average classroom size is a 
farce." 

"We have to do too many clerical jobs." 

"We need support and leadership from the principal." 

"We need support and not constant criticism." 

"We need some place to work, some private working space." 

"Politics and nepotism are the rule in hiring." 



We believe that if most citizens, parents, or persons working in other 
fields would spend one day in the teachers' work environment, they 
would be appalled. We also believe that for many Kentucky teachers, 
improved working conditions are more important than improved 
salaries. In some areas of Kentucky heroic ^eachers work in such disad- 
vantaged conditions that only their commitment and dedication make 
learning possible. 

If we expect teachers to be professionals, then they must be treated like 
professionals. 

We therefore recommend: 

A. The Kentucky Board of Education should see that each school 
district creates a special commission (composed of teachers^ citizens, 
and administrators) to suggest specific changes in the quality of work- 
ing conditions for the district and its schools. These commissions 
should specifically investigate and implement appropriate changes, 
including but not limited to: 
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• duty-free lunchtime and other personal time 

• required planning periods 

• improved personnel management practices, and involving 
teachers in decision making 

• reducing the number of nonteaching r'sponsibilities 

• adequate and current textbooks and supplicb 

• maximum class size 

• quality of facilities 

B. To help implement the above, the State Board of Education 
should require that each teacher, including those at the elementary 
levels, be assigned a planning period each day. Adequate funding 
of the planning period is required, but we believe that by creative 
management these additional costs can be reduced. 

C. The State Board of Education should provide specific guidelines 
for the allocation of teaching time, with special emphasis on reduc- 
ing class interruptions and nonteaching assignments. 

D. Pending careful analysis of the way teachers' time is spent, aides 
or paraprofessionals should be employ^'l to assist teachers, rdiev- 
ing them of certain duties, such as clerical work and supervision of 
the lunchroom, playground, busloading, etc. Some of these aides 
might be retirees or high school students in youth-community ser- 
vice. (See Chapter IV.) 

^2 E. A special "teacher excellence" fund should be established in each 
district to help teachers break their daily routines and the rigid pat- 
terns of their careers. This fund would assist teachers, subject to ap- 
propriate approval, to take sabbaticals; engage in special projects 
or study; undertake short-term learning, administrative, or research 
assignments, or attend educational activities. 




II. Continuing Professional Growth and Development 

Teaching is demanding work. It combines intense personal involve- 
ment with difficult daily working conditions. The best teachers try to 
stay abreast of developments in the specific fields they teach and in 
current teaching practices. Unlike many other professions, serious limits 
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on time and finances inhibit challenging and stimulating professional 
development. For example, the current "in-service days" are inadequate, 
both in time and substance. Opportunities for working cooperatively 
with other teachers, for attending professional meetings, and for 
specialized learning are more rare for teachers than for other profes- 
sionals. Again, if we expect teachers to be professionals, they must be 
treated like professionals. Teachers tell us: 

"In-service education in the past has really been a farce . . . anything 
put on paper as in-service education was acceptable and most of the time 
there was never any follow-up. In-service days are full of descriptions 
of materials we cannot afford, by instructors from fields other than educa- 
tion. Many have never been in the classroom. How do they know what 
I need?' 

"We need time to meet with parents and administrators.*' 

"We should have continuous professional development, jusfc not a few 
in-service days." 

"Teachers should be involved in planning in-service." 

"We need professional growth plans for nontenured and tenured 
teachers." 

Fundamental structural change is needed to help teachers reach their 
professional potential throughout their careers. While we suggest 
specific modifications for continuing education and in-service educa- 
tion hereafter, our central recommendation that teachers be given 
the opportunity to be employed for twelve months, not nine months 
(or 185 days). 

A. Twelve-Month Employment 

Real school improvement requires fundamental changes in the way 
we think about schools. The primary obstacle to adequate time for 
professional development and class planning, to full professional 
status for teachers, and to increased teacher salaries is that most 
teachers are employed for 185 days each year. In effect, teachers are 
put on "unpaid leave" for three months. When teachers ask for more 
time for planning, preparation, and self-education,, or for higher 
salaries, they are often rebuffed with "but you only work nine 
months." Employment for a full year would: 

• provide time for yearly planning, either by teachers individual- 
ly or by school committees; 
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• provide time for staff development and continuing education; 

• provide time for additional education for school children or 
for tutoring children who are achieving below their abilities; 

• increase salaries. 

We recommend that teachers be allowed to work for twelve 
months and be paid for that work if they volunteer to do so. Year- 
round work for teachers will be a dramatic rearrangement in the 
teaching profession. While we recommend that this twelve-month 
employment be voluntary, we hope that by 1988 approximately 10 
percent, and by 1990, approximately one-third of all teachers, will 
be employed under this arrangement. 

Teachers working for twelve months would have specific profes- 
sional expectations for the use of their time. Some might plan new 
courses, review texts, or prepare instructional materials. Others 
might attend special summer seminars or institutes, take sabbaticals 
for individual learning, or to conduct research projects. Others might 
tackle special administrative tasks or special studies for the Board 
of Education or work with the community and business. 

Twelve-month employment would make it possible for certain 
school districts to experiment with expanding the school year to four 
quarters, or twelve months. Under such a system, students and 
parents would choose which three quarters each student would at- 
tend, while teachers could choose to work all four quarters. 

An increase in the employment period might be accomplished in 
phases, with all teachers moving to ten months (or 200 days) im- 
mediately and to twelve months at a later date. 

B. Continuing Professional Education & In-service Education 

A twelve-month work year for teachers would provide the means 
for many teachers to participate in increased continuing education 
activities. Professional development is essential for dynamic schools 
that continue to improve. The ideal process of professional develop- 
ment has been described as a process designed to foster personal and 
professional growth for individuals within a respectful, supportive, 
positive organizational climate and having as its ultimate aim bet- 
ter learning for students and continuous, responsible self-renewal 
for educators. 

A flourishing school has an environment in which educational 
professionals work continuously to improve their skills. The 
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challenge for each school district is to develop a system of profes- 
sional growth which will improve both the organization and the in- 
dividual teacher. 

Of all the areas related to teaching, in-service training has trig- 
gered the most frequent and vehement complaints. Many teachers, 
administrators, and college professors view it as a waste rf time. 
However, the same people think the idea of in-service education is 
important. 

We need a better organized system of professional development- 
one that is thoughtfully conceived at the local district level, with 
the teachers involved in detennining their training needs; one that 
provides flexible approaches to learning; and one that provides ade- 
quate time and financial resources to support it. 

Good continuing education must be carefully planned and struc- 
tured. It should have specific goals. For example, most teachers will 
need continual exposure to new knowledge in the fields they teach. 
College faculties should provide field-based and on-campus refresher 
courses in content areas that local schools set as priority areas. 

To accomplish continuing education goals we recommend: 

1. Professional Growth Plans 

Each local school district should develop and maintain a com- 
prehensive plan for continuous professional growth for its teacliers 
and staffs. Teachers, principals, administrative staff, support staff, 
and school board members should all be involved in this plan's 
development. University faculty members, especially from subject 
matter disciplines, should also be heavily involved. 

Professional development should be flexible. It should include on- 
the-job training with technical assistance by fellow teachers, prin- 
cipals, consultants, university faculties, experts, etc. To be flexible, 
especially for teachers under the twelve-month contract, continu- 
ing education should provide ways for rearranging each tea'^her's 
responsibilities. These might include rotating teachers to allow time 
away from classrooms to work on curricula, to provide technical 
assistance to others, or to contribute to community projects. Other 
activities might include sabbaticals, nonteaching assignments, sum- 
mer employment, or new responsibilities for a finite period of time. 
(This flexibility might require assigning extra teachers to a school 
to maintain continuity of instructional programs.) 

Certification rules governing continuing education should be flex- 
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ible enough so that study in critical content areas can be undertaken. 
Under present regulations, only graduate level university courses can 
be used toward Rank I certification, whereas undergraduate courses 
(particularly in science and math) are often more appropriate 
training. 

^3 2. Teacher Centers 

School districts should create "professional development centers/' 
or "teacher centers/' to implement comprehensive professional 
development for teachers. 

These professional development centers should assist teachers in 
determining their own training needs. They should identify priority 
training needs and ways of providing that training. Exceptional 
teachers should be used to help other teachers. Teachers should use 
the centers to share ideas and work in groups, to study different 
teaching styles, or to develop new curricula. Staffs should be assigned 
to assist teachers in the development of individual professional 
growth plans. Rather than one-time seminars, the centers should pro- 
vide ongoing and intense assistance to teachers. 

Pilot programs for teacher centers or professional development 
centers should be established and supported by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

3. In-service Training 

The current arrangement of in-service training, which is estab- 
lished at four days by state regulation, should be modified so that 
additional release time, or additional work days for professional 
development, can be assigned. 

Teachers cannot be expected to benefit from in-service which is 
undertaken after a rigorous school day or on weekends— other 
employees and professionals are not expected to grow and develop 
in such a climate. Therefore, school distu».cs should provide ade- 
quate time throughout the school year for teacher participation and 
for continuing professional development. 

Districts or schools sometimes need to schedule in-service train- 
ing to introduce new curricula, provide information on new pro- 
grams, develop new procedures, etc. This training, while necessary, 
should not be considered a substitute for professional training of in- 
dividual teachers. 
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4. Teacher Recertification 

Learning to teach does not end with the receipt of a college degree 
or with permanent certification as a teacher. Present certification 
requirements in Kentucky provide permanent certification when a 
master s degree is received (it must be received in ten years) or when 
a five-year initial program, including a master s degree, has been 
completed. 

To encourage continued professional growth, we recommend that 
state authorities issue teaching certificates which are renewable every 
five years and are not permanent. The State Council on Teacher Cer- 
tification should provide regulations to identify those continuing 
education programs (such as those described above) which satisfy 
requirements for recertification. The recertification process must 
follow upon the activities of the suggested teacher ce^^ers and be 
a part of a school district's comprehensive professional development 
program— without improved services, recertification is meaningless. 
The third critical element for recertification is improved university 
courses for teachers. As one teacher said, "If universities offer good 
courses, teachers will take them." Evaluation of classroom perfor- 
mance should also be a basic part of the recertification process. 

III. Professional Advancement & Evaiuatiou 

In all occupations a central, and sometimes difficult, concern is 
evaluating performance and a professional advancement system based 
on that evaluation. Performance in teaching is particularly hard to 
measure, and for decades education policy makers and teachers have 
wrestled with this issue. Twenty years ago Governor Edward T. 
Breathitt raised the issue in Kentucky. He said: 

, . . it is a major responsibility of the teaching profession, as well as other 
professions, to evaluate the quality of its services. We must have con- 
tinued research to discover means of objective evaluation of the perfor- 
mance of all professional personnel and their interrelationships for the 
purpose of improving instruction. Vm also inclined to believe that we 
should begin some type of recognition for the career teacher— for those 
teachers who exhibit the additional interest and ability.^ 

We are concerned about the possibility of a divisive and destructive 
confrontation between the teaching profession and the public. This con- 
frontation has occurred in other states where legislators and teachers 
have battled over teacher evaluation, merit pay, competency testing, 
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and career ladders. In the most divisive cases, determined elected of- 
ficials confront equally determined, organized teachers who close their 
minds to valid improvements. As a result, public attitudes m some states 
have become more hardened and more negative. The profession of 
teaching, the children, and the public all suffer from such con- 
frontations. 

Wise leadership from public officials and teachers can avo J this 
damage. Wise public leadership must emphasize that, while teachers 
must meet new expectations, teachers must also be adequately reward- 
ed. For teachers wise leadership must say, "We are up to these 
challenges, we will contribute our ideas about constructive reforms and 
we will not be an obstacle to progress, but we must be treated with 
dignity and be respected as professionals." 

Kentucky is currently considering a career ladder through the "Com- 
mittee to Study a Care?r Ladder for Teachers," mandated by the 1984 
General Assembly Teacner evaluation was also mandated by the 1984 
General Assembly, and regulations for these evaluations have been ap- 
proved by the State Board of Education. Several of our recommenda- 
tions are germane lo these discussions, but we have not offered com- 
prehensive recommendations on this subject because of these official 
state actions. We feel strongly, however, that certain fundamental prin- 
ciples should be incorporated into any system for encouraging perfor- 
mance and professional development and for teacher evaluation. 

A. Principles for Recognizing Performance & for Evaluation 

The Commonwealth of Kentucky must provide salaries propor- 
tionate to the increased expectations for teachers and sufficient 
enough to encourage competent people to enter and to lemain in 
the teaching piofession. Diibstantially increased financial compen- 
sation, however, should be provided only in conjunction with an 
evaluation system that fairly assesses teacher performance and en- 
courages professional development. Salary increments should be 
based, in part, on performance. 

Not all school administrators and principals have the necessary 
training and experience to evaluate teachers; few evaluation pro- 
grams are currently in place. Whatever program is established, ade- 
quate time and financial resources must be made available for this 
necessary training and other preparation. 

Principles for Evaluation 

Any plan for evaluating teaching and teachers should incorporate 
the following principles: 
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• Adequate time and resources should be provided before an 
evaluation system is put in place, so that school ad- 
ministrators can be adequately trained. 

• There are better and more constructive methods of evalua- 
tion than standardized examinations for currently employed 
teachers. 

• Evaluation is not just for teachers— it is for school ad- 
ministrators and entire schools and school systems. 

• Evaluation must not be divisive, but should, instead, foster 
cooperation among teachers. 

• An evaluation plan should include multiple methods. 

« An evaluation plan should not be the sole responsibility of 
one person but should involve parents, citizens and students. 

• The primary focus of evaluation should be on the teacher's 
effect on students and classroom performance. 

• Teachers must be involved in planning an evaluation system. 

• Teachers must be given options, and some measure of con- 
trol, within the evaluation system. 

Principles for a System to Recognize Performance and Professional 
Development 

Any plan for a professional growth and reward system should 
include these aims and principles: 

• It should ensure that outstanding teachers work primarily 
in the classroom, not solely as administrators or "master 
teachers" without teaching responsibilities. 

• It should encourage flexibility in class assignments and 
specialization in areas of expertise. 

• It should encourage flexibility to break the "lock step" pat- 
tern of scheduling classes and assigning teacher 
lesponsibilities. 

• It should encourage cooperation among teachers and the 
sharing of professional strengths among teachers within a 
school and/or a district. 
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Teacher Salaries 

We believe that competitive salaries are critical for encouraging 
and retaining good people in the teaching profession. However, we 
do not believe that a salary increase, even a substantial one, is the 
only way to improve the quality of teaching and learning in Ken- 
tucky. Necessary salary increases must be combined with a way of 
recognizing superior performance and rewarding it. 

For ten years prior to the 1984-35 school year, Kentuck/ increas- 
ed teacher salaries substantially, ranking high in the nation *n salary 
increases. Kentucky slipped backward from 1984 to 1986 with 2.2 
percent and 3.5 percent average increases. The 1986 through 1988 
years again saw substantial gains. However, the two years of decline 
put Kentucky behind. The 1987-88 ranking in teacher salaries was 
34th compared to 31st in 1983-84. 

Many teachers say that other factors in their jobs, those related 
to being "professionals," are equally important as, or moie impor- 
tant than, salary. These include working conditions, class size, 
assistance and support from parents, administrative support, pro- 
fessional independence, and involvement in decision making. 

In the past teacher salary increases have occurred when pro- 
ponents of improved salaries for teachers confronted the limited 
resources available in the state's biennial budget. The result was often 
a distribution oi salary increases based on financial reality- -if 
revenues were large, the increases were larger; if revenues were 
smaller, or had to meet multiple needs, increases were low. While 
there is agreement that salaries need increasing, it is difficult to deter- 
mine how much they should increase in a systematic way. 

B. We recommend that a process to determine a rational means for 
fair and proper increases for teachers be devised. 

One traditional yardstick for teacher salaries has been to seek to 
pay Kentucky's teachers the average salary for teachers paid by the 
seven surrounding states. 
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Average Annual Salaries 


Average 


Average 




of Public School Teachers 


Annual 


Annual 




in Surrounding States 


% Increase 


% Increase 










1981-82 to 


1984-85 to 




1981-82 


1984-85 


1987-88 


1984-85 


1987-88 


Illinois 


$21,020 


$25,829 


$29,663 


7.6% 


4.7 /0 


Indiana 


18,622 


22.853 


27,386 


7.6 


Q.v 


Ohio 


18,550 


23,300 


27,606 


8.5 


6.2 


/ Stdle Average 


17,861 


21,945 


26,045 


7.6 


6.2 


Virginia 


17,008 


21,536 


27,436 


8 9 


9.1 


Missouri 


16,413 


20,452 


24,703 


8.2 


6.9 


Kentucky 


17,290 


20,225 


24,274 


5.7 


6.7 


Tennessee 


16,285 


20,080 


23,785 


7.8 


6.2 


W. Virginia 


17,129 


19,563 


21,736 


4.7 


3.7 


Kentucky as a 












Percent of Average 96.8% 


92.?.% 


93,2% 







Source National Education Association, Rankings of the States, 1982, 1985 and 1988 
Table C-11. 



Another way of setting salary levels in an occupational area is 
by comparison with similar occupations— those requiring similar 
education, licensing, continuing training, and production. But com- 
parative data on occupations comparable to teaching in Kentucky 
have never been gathered. 

Such research should be conducted, looking specifically at salaries 
of graduates in such fields as joumalism, banking, marketing, general 
business, math, advertising, architecture, statistics, liberal arts, arts, 
political science, engineering, accounting, social work, nursing, and 
public administration. 

Second, we need a measure of the relative ability of Kentucky 
to pay teachers. Several indicators of economic health are 
available— per capita income, mean family income, or "individual 
earnings by age and educational level"— all U.S. census categories. 
Using such data from the 1980 census and a ratio of teacher salaries 
to other salaries for several comparison states and for Kentucky 
would provide a meaningful basis for salary recommendations. 

We expect that comparisons with other full-time occupations and 
with individual incomes will show several things. First, we expect 
that salaries for beginning teachers will compare favorably with other 
occupations. But we also expect that in the senior ranges, after five 
to ten years of service, salaries will not be as competitive with othei 
occupa^ions. (We know now that after about ten years or slightly 
less, a large portion of teachers leave the profession.) 

40 
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C. We recommend that exceptional salary increases (those increases 
beyond annual increments to meet inflation) be concentrated in the 
senior years and be based on fair evaluation of performance, with 
the goal of keeping talented people in teaching. We expect that those 
teachers who earn exceptional salary increases will be the most 
dedicated and the most likely to welcome additional challenges and 
responsibilities, such as twelve-month employment, additional con- 
tinuing education, curriculum planning, sped ^1 teaching assignments, 
etc. 

D. "*Ve recommend that the Kentucky Office of Policy and Manage- 
ment establish a formula for determining teacher salary increases 
and a long-range plan for increasing length of employment. The for- 
mula should relate salary increases to such factors as saSries in other 
occupations, teacher salaries in other states, and economic indicators. 
The formula should also include salary information on other public 
employees: city and state workers, firefighters, policemen, and 
federal employees. 

E. For salary increases in ISSS-BS, we recommend that all teachers 
be employed for ten months and that the Kentucky Office of Policy 
and Management prepare, within the formula defined above, a 
schedule of salary increments consistent with this expanded number 
of days of employment. The State Board of Education will also need 
to prepare guideliiies, suggestions, or regulations regarding the use 
of this additional time in school districts. 

IV. Teacher Education 

Widespread concern is being expressed about the quality of teacher 
education. Numerous studies have drawn p"*blic attention to the 
weaknesses of many coil^ge and university teacher education programs. 
A thoror^h review of these criticisms is not necessary in ihis report. 
The problem goes beyond colleges of education and includes all of 
higher education. Says President Theodore Hesburgh of Notre Dame, 
'The general lac*v of concern on the part of hig ler education for elemen- 
tary and secondary education is at the heart of the nationwide educa- 
tional crisis."* 

The teacher-education community, through professional and ac- 
crediting o'-ganization, recognizes the problems. According to the re- 
cent report of the National Commission for Excellence in Teacher 
Education. 
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the quality of teacher education programs has been widely criticized as 
has their poor performance in setting and enforcing standards. For in- 
stance, in a recent poll of teachers, just over half rated their training pro- 
grams "A" or "B" while the others rated their programs "C" or below.s 

Fortunately, - >ss is being made. Colleges, universities, and 
schools around I. ,tion are e; loring new ways of working together 
and colleges of education have begun to examine their own short- 
comings-some reforms, underway for several years, have been 
positive. But much more is needed. 

The Kentucky Council on Higher Education and the State Depart- 
ment of Education have announced plans for a thorough reexamina- 
tion of teacher education in Kentucky. We encourage this review and 
cannot attempt to replicate it here. We expect that this review will be 
rigorous in its examination and that it will challenge existing practices 
While we do not offer a comprehensive plan, we recommend that 
those responsible for teacher education thoroughly reconsider many 
aspects of teacher education in Kentucky. 

In view of the official study of teacher education already under way 
we recommend the following proposals to the Council on Higher Educa- 
tion and the State Department of Education. 

A. The undergraduate program for teachers should be expanded to 
five years, to include both a bachelor's and a master's degree at the 
end of the fifth year of study. This additional year should use on- 
campus and field-based instruction of an in-depth nature in the field 
to be taught or, for certain teachers, intellectually challenging im- 
mersion in the study of education. Expanding the length of teacher 
preparation has been recommended by numerous national organiza- 
tions, by thr Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
and by the presidents of the National Education Association and the 
American Federation of Teachers.* 

Combining actual teaching and coursework in the fifth year will 
require that colleges of education offer more field work in student 
teaching situations and provide more individualized instruction. 

Seminars in conjunction with actual teaching should be used, and 
the actual number of courses could be reduced in favor of depth of 
study. Adding a required fifth year would also require a review of 
the traditional undergraduate curric> ^ for teachers to eliminate 
superfluous courses, perhaps reducing tne actual number of courses 
taken to add more academic challenge and rigor and to ensure sub- 
ject matter competency. 
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Upon graduation, the ne jacher would enter an internship 
period, discussed in detail hereafter, with the aim not of being 
evaluated, but of being "inducted" into good teaching. Upon com- 
pletion of the internship, the new teacher would immediately be 
employed at the Rank II level. 

B. Learning to teach does not just happen in the college program. 
It starts long before one gets to college and continues long after. Much 
of what one knows about teaching comes from the way one was 
taught, which may not have been exemplary and may perpetuate 
bad practices. Those responsible fox' teacher preparation programs 
in Kentucky need to capitalize on the most critical times when in- 
tensive learning can occur. 

One of the most critical times for learning about teaching is in 
the first year of teaching itself. Until recently in Kentucky, the prog- 
ress a new teacher made in his/her first year had been left to chance. 
Novice teachers were left alone and expected to perform all the duties 
of an experienced teacher. With no commitment of additional help 
from their college, university, or school district, these new teachers 
simply learned to cope on their own. 

To t "inducted" into a good teaching career requires reduced 
teaching assignments for the first year; *he opportunity for ongoing 
contact with talented and experienced teachers who can serve as men- 
tors; systematic reflection and inquir>^ into one s teaching experience; 
and continued study of subject matter and pedagogy. 

Recent legislation in Kentucky, although intended to do so, may 
not produce such an induction period. Some elements in the new 
plan support the first year teacher's efforts to learn— seventy hourc 
of paid supervision by a master teacher, a team approach to 
assistance, the master teacher, a liaison from a teacher training in- 
stitution, and three meetings to discuss issues. 

But we believe there is a danger that in the new program evalua- 
tion will be stressed more than assistance. Emphasis may be placed 
on how well the new teacher works within a school, rather than on 
how much more training the new teacher needs. The oversight com- 
mittee evaluates the new teacher s performance and recommends 
whether the teacher is to receive certification. These experienced 
educators may not help the new teacher cicquire skills and knowledge, 
but may, instead, evaluate. The requirement that evaluation occur 
in the first year will decrease the ability of teacher mentors and other 
people to help the new teacher. Even worse, it could leave first-year 
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teachers afraid to ask for help for fear of receiving bad evaluations. 
Although someevaiualicn may be needed, we recommend that pro- 
gram regulations stress learning to teach over evaluation. 

C. Teacher training institutions should extend their teacher educa- 
tion programs to include the first years of actual teaching. College 
faculty should assume major responsibility for the new teacher's 
development in these early years. These years should combine 
classroom teaching with seminars and other instructional time with 
college faculty. Such a change will enable students to receive the sup- 
port they need during the critical first years, while satisfying the 
state's need to monitor the quality of graduates. 

Enrollments in colleges of education have declined and may con- 
tinue to decline. Consequently, some faculty car be reassigned, even 
if retraining is required. Some should be reassigned to work more 
individually with fifth-year and internship-year students, often away 
from the campus in the schools. 

In general, colleges should concentrate faculty time more on work- 
ing with teachers, both new ones and experienced ones, in the schools 
rather than on the campus. This practice should rer,ult in ongoing 
and permanent relationships between < alleges of education and their 
graduates, and in the recognition that colleges have a continuing 
responsibility for the quality of their graduates. 

Concurrently, college faculty meiTibers should spend more time 
in the schools actually teaching and working with elementary and 
secondary students. We recognize that faculty research and teaching 
will limit available time, but education professors need periodic 
classroom experiences themselves. College faculty should work in 
the schools, not just visit them. Faculty in other professional fields, 
such as law or medicine, actually practice their professions, and we 
see no reason why this pattern .:hould not be follow-d in education. 
We recommend that "exchange programs," in whi»:h college faculty 
members teach in elementary and secondary schools and elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers teach in college programs, be estab- 
lished. 

College fatuity should olso be given more time to work with 
students in their practice teaching. University work arrangements 
and reward systems should encourage this involvement. 

These steps, taken together, would combine to create an ongo- 
ing relationship between college educators and their students. Col- 
lege teachers would spend less time "teaching" in college classrooms 
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and more time "teaching" their students in schools. This continuing 
arrangement would also be a means for colleges of education to 
"guarantee" the quality of their graduates, 

D, Higher education institutions should find ways to allow college 
graduates from fields other than education to move quickly into 
graduate education programs by combining classroom experience 
with other education courses. Certification ^h^se teachers should 
be designed to ensure basic competency and require some training, 
but it should not inhibit flexibility in hiring, 

E, So that college faculty and public school pro^essicnals may learn 
from each other and colleges may actively contribute tc the improve- 
ment of education, each college of education shotdd develop close 
working relationships with an individual school or schools. These 
cooperative arrangements should engage university faculty members 
in direct problem solving with teachers in the schools, and not simply 
operate as a way of presenting information on a haphazard basis. 

F, We recommend that the Council on Higher Education /Depart- 
ment of Education study of teacher education break from past prac- 
tice and examine the quality of teacher education programs. It should 
ask whether proper safeguards exist to protect the public and school 
children from poorly prepared teachers. 

Nations' studies show that, while the number of students enrolled 
-a tea ai^c education programs has declined, the number of colleges 
of education has actually increased. This increase in teachers' col- 
leges has largely been in the "proliferation of smaller institutions of- 
fering teacher education programs,"^ Only four out of ten institu- 
tions preparing teachers across the nation are accredited by the Na- 
tional Council of Accreditation of Teacher Education. All Kentucky 
colleges do not have this accreditation. 

The state review should investigate the proposal that, to receive 
state teaching certification, a student should graduate from an ac- 
credited teacher education program or a corresponcling program 
combining work in a discipline with the practice of teaching. If not, 
by what other means is the public to be assured of the quality of 
teacher college graduates? 

The state review should also recommend a productive relation- 
ship between the two agencies responsible for teacher education; the 
Council on Higher Education and the State Board of Education. 
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II 

Reconsidering Goals 
and Curriculum 

In my view the chief aim of the schools is to help cur children become 
a part of the larger community and to nourish them with those intellectual 
disciplines which should be a vttal part of our lives. These all lead to what 
is perhaps the supreme value to be derived from education, which is a kind 
of intellectual independence, the ability to think for themselves and make 
choices for themselves— choices in their personal lives, choices in their family 
lives, and choices in the community and in society at large. My view is based 
on the faith that if people are equipped with these basic capacities they can 
crown their education by learning to think for themselves and speak for 
themselves. 

Edward F. Prichard, Jr. 

The message to students and teachers in several of the leading na- 
tional education reports of recent years has been to "work harder."^ 
These reports have recommended increased classroom hours, more re- 
quirements for graduation, competency testing, and numerous other 
"accountability" measures. These recommendations are valuable when 
they convey the message that hard work is important and that there 
is more to education than attending school. But they are not enough. 
They fail to recognize fully the condition of schools and young people. 
We believe that in the long run it will he harmful if education reform 
stops here. "More rigor" by itself, according to Michael O'Keefe of the 
Carnegie Foundation, "is not enough." 

What else is needed? Education must find new ways to help each 
individual learn to think clearly and critically; to analyze complex in- 
formation; to communicate, to be creative and innovativ*>, and to func- 
tion fully as a family member, citizen, worker, and member of the larger 
community. Our changing economy and increasing technology make 
these traditional goals all the more imperative today. 

Some discussions of the competitive position of the United States 
vis-a-vis other industrial nations, must notably Japan, have led to the 
conclusion that only improved technic?' know-how and expertise of- 
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fer economic salvation. We agree only in part. Workers with technical 
expertise will be, and need to be, trained in Kentucky and across the 
nation— American education will respond and Kentucky must keep 
pace. But more vital to Kentucky's and the nation's economic and social 
future are individuals who are creative, innovative, and entrepreneurial. 
These skills, not regimentation, have served the nation and the state 
well in the past and must be nurtured in the future. Narrow concentra- 
tion and more rigor will stifle creativity and innovation. Our recom- 
mendations, therefore, go beyond rigor— and propose for schools a 
much more challenging task. 

Likewise, widespread discussion of the "information economy" and 
the expanded availability of computers have led some to tne conclu- 
sion that "computer education" is the answer to most of society's needs. 
It is certainly clear that some education in the use of computers and 
in "computer literacy" is needed. But, just as clearly, it is not enough. 
To function effectively in a technological society all individuals (and 
we emphasize all individuals) must have some ability to understand 
and deal with the impact and implications of technology upon their 
lives and upon their society. People muot deal with technology as 
members of the human family— through decisions made in their every- 
day lives, decisions made as citizens, and decisions made in the 
workplace. 

It is widely known that individuals change jobs several times in their 
working lives. Specific technical skills can help a person acquire the 
first job; new or different skills may be required for subsequent jobs. 
But these skills can be learned in many places, not just schools. The 
numbers of providers of continuing training have expanded rapidly in 
the last generation— businesses and corporations, libraries, universities, 
professional and trade associations, and corporations train millions of 
working American adults each year in new skills and techniques. In 
this vast world of educational offerings what makes schools unique is 
that they can have an impact on all people for at least twelve years 
of their lives. And what schools should uniquely provide, to all peo- 
ple,^ is the frame of mind and the mental tools to respond and to adapt 
to new circumstances (and new jobs) and to continue to learn 
throughout life. 

Providing the tools for flexibility and adaptability is a greater 
challenge for an educational system than teaching technical skills. The 
challenge is made more difficult by the growing gdp between those who 
are "technologically literate" and those who are not. In employment, 
for example, studies show a growing division between those who con- 
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trol and design technology (such as the engineers and scientists in high- 
tech industry) and a much larger mass of workers who "assemble" equip- 
ment or work in simple jobs in the "service sector." The latter group 
of workers is paid relatively low wages to, for example, process data 
or assemble computers. In their jobs they perform functions which do 
not require extensive education. The wage difference between the two 
groups, and the gap in levels of responsibility, may widen in the future. 
The implications of this gap, called the "declining middle" by one 
economist, are profound for the workplace and also for citizenship and 
voting patterns, family life, the distribution of income and power, and 
almost all areas of society. ^ A thorough education system, such as we 
suggest, will help narrow this gap. 

I. School Goals 

We have, in the past, tended to dump on the schools every problem 
which seemed to need a solution, whether it be safe driving, drug or 
alcohol abuse, health, patriotism, or any other value the country felt 
a need to foster. The consequence is we have demanded so many thmgs 
of our schools that it was hard for them to do anything, or everything, 
very well. 

Kentuckians need badly to decide what they want from their schools. 
We must decide, among the many things we have expected of th. schools, 
which had better be dealt with elsewhere, and which have to be dealt 
with in the schools. 

Edward F. Prichard, Jr. 

Our goals for Kentucky schools emphasize the skills, knowledge, 
and understanding that lead toward the creation of the total human 
being as a contributing member of society. 

We emphasize literacy as the paramount goal for the schools. The 
ability to communicate is the basis for clear thinking and analysis; 
literacy is the basis for all other learning. If a population cannot com- 
prehend the information it receives through popular forms of com- 
munication or cannot interpret that information and communicate its 
thoughts, then economic and political institutions will certainly decline. 
We conclude,, therefore, that increased attention to the use of language 
is the critical ingredient for improved schooling. 

Although our proposals about secondary and elementary school 
reform and a renewed emphasis on certain school goals, such as literacy. 
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will require some additional resources, they will be accomplished 
primarily by creative school leadership and a reevaluation of curricula. 
Educator? must recognize, as a recent newspaper editorial stated, that 
"there's a difference between going to school and being educated." 

John Goodlad, in A Place Called School, found that communities 
with good schools have strong agreement on school goals.^ All recent 
analysts agree that society has come, over the last few decades, to ex- 
pect schools to do too much. As former Commissioner of Education 
Ernest Boyer says, "we want it all." We must concentrate instead on 
what is most important. 

Underlying our goals is the belief that the pursuit of "excellence" must 
also include the pursuit of "equality." We agree with Edward Prichard's 
obsep/ation that "part of the article of our democratic faith is that every 
individual has in him the potential for excellence which, if properly 
challenged and properly nurtured, can bring forth a flowering plant." 
The twin goals of equity and high quality in education are equally 
important. 

Schools should assist all students in achieving their potential in each 
of these educational goals; 

♦ the knowledge and skills to function in a competitive technological 
society within a democracy— as a citizen, worker, and family 
member; these include. 

the ability to read, speak, write, and listen 

• with proficiency in the English language and 

• familiarity with a foreign language 

the ability to analyze critically, to synthesize, and to organize com- 
plex information 

knowledge and understanding of mathematics 
knowledge of economic systeiTis 
understanding of the physical world 

understanding of his/her heritage and place in the course of human 
civilizations 

understanding of foreign cultures 

knowledge and understanding necessary to choosmg and func- 
tioning in the world of work. 
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• an understanding of self as well as relationships to other people, 
institutions, and nations, including: 

ability to maintain physical and mental health 

ability to use basic study skills, to learn independently, and to 
understand the importance of self-direction and learning 
throughout life 

appreciation and knowledge of the arts 

ability to recognize creativity as a basic human need. 

Setting Goals 

Before any serious educational reform can take place a critical first 
step is deciding what we expect of our schools— answering the ques- 
tion, "What are our schools for?" It is essential that those responsible- 
local citizens, parents, teachers, school administrators, school boards, 
elected officials, and students— join together to find a clear sense of 
purpose about what their schools should be doing. 

Every school district should establish and publicize the local com- 
munity's goals and expectations for its schools. Goals and expectations 
should be established through involvement and participation of the en- 
tire community. 

Goals and expectations should be publicized by school ad- 
ministrators, who should keep the community informed of the goals, 
objectives, and successes of their schools. School principals should in- 
sure that school staff and the community are engaged in decision mak- 
ing and in reaching goals. Teachers should be prepared to teach their 
district's goals. Students should know what is expected of them and 
come prepared to learn. Parents should encourage and participate in 
their children's education and see that district goals are successful. Com- 
munity members and those without school children should lend thsir 
support, encouragement, and expertise to help the schools accomplish 
their goals. Local elected officials and legislators should participate fully 
in setting community goals and should encourage cooperation and con- 
versation across the entire community and with state officials. 

II. Curriculum 

Our recommendations for curricular reform concentrate on the high 
school. We believe that education at this level is in the greatest need 
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of improvement. Most educators agree that much improvement at the 
elementary level has been made in recent years, and they are hopeful 
that it will continue. In additior, .nany recommendations in this report 
encourage improvements at all levels, and these will have a substantial 
impact on elementary, middle schools, and junior high schools. And 
while we concentrate on high school education, reforms in high schools 
should, once implemented, have a substantial effect on middle schools, 
and junior high and elementary schools. 

We believe the central need at elementary and junior high levels is 
for a firm grounding in reading and writing skills as preparation for 
higher levels of education in later years. This core purpose will require 
that each child be given individual attention by teachers. 



Recommendations 

A. The primary ^cademic goal for the schools should be to help each 
student master basic communication skills— to be able to read and 
write effectively. To learn to write one must practice writing; teachers 
must assign writing projects and work individually with students. 
Because this takes time, additional manpower is necessary. We 
therefore heartily endorse the recommendation of the Governor's 
Council Oil Educational Reform to enhance communication skills in- 
cluding funding enough language arts and English classes so that no 
teacher will teach more than 100 students and emphasizing writing 
in all subject areas. If giving more attention to literacy means time 
spent in other academic areas should be reduced, then the State 
Department of Education should determine which curricular areas 
should be deemphasized. 

IBB B. Town forum participants stressed the need for school children 
fo receive more individual attention and for smaller class size. Our 
recommended high school reform plan will also result in a lower 
teacher-student ratio. With a reduced class size, teachers should be 
expected to increase individualized assignments and to rely less on 
standardized instruction and testing. 

We therefore recommend that Kentucky set as a goal the gradual 
reduction in class size to a number which will provide the most in- 
dividual attention for each child. The Governor's Council c n Educa- 
tional Reform has recommended limiting max'mum. class size in "mid- 
dle and secondary school classes in a manner similar to that done 
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for elementary classes" (which was to limit "class sizes in K-6 to four 
more than the number used on the average daily attendance figure 
in defining the bienrul appropriation"). 

Young people (and adults) learn in different ways; they have dif- 
ferent "learning styles" from one another. To have truly effective 
education, these learning styles must be identified and instruction 
must be varied so that each child can learn. This requires diagnosis 
and changing some teaching methods. We have recommended 
elsewhere in this report (Chapter IV) that this diagnosis be under- 
taken in the child's early years. We believe that ultimately all in- 
struction should be molded to differences in individual learning 
styles. 

III. Reforming High School Learning 

The main challenge for the high school is to make education respon- 
sive to the actual condition of adolescents. That condition includes 
passivity, lack of intellectual aggressiveness, lack of respect for their 
own abilities, and emotional or intellectual withdrawal from serious 
interest in school. The challenge is to provide motivation, not more 
requirements. We suggest a thorough rearrangement of the high school 
to meet this challenge. 

The Problem 

Research by the Institute for Research on Teaching at Michigan State 
University has concluded that current reforms fail to take into account 
"two of the most fundamental elements in the education process: the 
prominent role of social relationships between educators and students 
and the exu-nt lu which students are disengaged from the learning 
process." 

This "disengagement" by students from high schools most often takes 
the form of a "bargain" between educators and students. In its extreme, 
this bargain says, "If you don't bother me,^ I won't bother you." 

According to the authors of this recent report, the features of this 
bargain include: 

relatively little concern for academic content, a willingness to tolerate, 
if not encourage, diversion from the knowledge to be presented or dis- 
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cussed; the substitution of genial banter and conversation for con<-en- 
trated academic exercises; improvisational instruction adapted to student 
indifference toward content; the "negotiation" of subject matter, 
assi^rnments and standards; and a high degree of teach ;r autonomy for 
managing the level of engagement, personal interaction, and course con- 
tent. Thic bargain results in both teacher and student disengagement, 
which in turn inevitably results in lowered academic achievement. The 
bargain, which is ordinarily implicitly struck, makes the relationship bet- 
ween educators and their students more con:ifortable and less troublesome, 
and furthers social and management goals but at the expense of knowledge 
acquisition. The bargain for smooth social relations, with its concomi- 
tant impact on the instructional relationship, is negotiated in every 
classroom, affecting the time and attention educators and students can 
devote to academic learning.** 

Although young people are often active and aggressive in their social 
lives, in their jobs, and in other outside activities, they are not aggressive 
in their school work. Students are too often passive and docile. 

No more important finding has emerged from the inquiries of our study 
than that the American high school student, as student, is all too often 
docile, compliant, and without initiative. Some who have initiative use 
it to undertake as little engagement as possible v/ith school. Their harsh- 
est epithet for teacher is "boring." Nonetheless, paradoxically, students 
do accept the boring classes as a price the school sets. There are too few 
rewards for being inquisitive; there rarely is extra credit for the ingenious 
proof. The constructive skeptic can be unsettling to all too many teachers 
who may find him cheeky and disruptive.^ 

Ironically, the same research finds that in their lives outside school 
students are not passive at all. The majority of high school age young 
people are now working or searching for work during the academic 
year. One report showed that 

nearly 3/5 of the sophomores interviewed and over 3/4 of the seniors 
interviewed had either worked for pay or wcre looking for a job. And 
young people are not docile in their jobs. They are excited about them, 
aggressive about obtaining them, and look forward to them. VV! v do 
we have this distinction between life outside of sc^ .ol and life in schooii 
The answer may be obvious.^ 

The answer rests in the way students respond to what is offered to 
them in school. As one former teacher said, 'The schools are anesthetiz- 
ing the students." Observers have noticed the blandness of activities, 
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such as debate clubs and student newspapers. "Even good schools are 
quiet, apparently happy and orderly, but intellectually dull. They are 
not provoking or stimulating places." An athletic coach quoted by 
Theodore Sizer maintained that schools allow students to "practice 
stupidity as long as they don't become discipline problems." Another 
says "education has become a massive process of prod^^-ing passive 
minds. "^ 

As Sizer says in Horace's Compromise: 

High ^-'hools will be effective to the extent that they design their 
po^'nes and practices around the two powerful stimuli of rectiving the 
high school diploma and helping young people respect themselves and 
be respected. 

. . - students see the diploma as their high school goal, the passport 
to the next stage of life. The way to receive it,, they now know, is to 
serve time, to be in attendance the requisite number of weeks in the re- 
quisite cour . One thereby amasses 'credits' which ultimately 'earn' the 
diploma. Attendance is the way it is done.^ 

Schools have not provided positive incentives for performance, either 
the minimal pe-^ormance of staying in school until the diploma is earned 
or performing extremely well. V\^ile nation. - ts tell students that 
they si.ould "do more," take more courses j . - better, they often 
fail to recognize that in fact young adult:, .actually have control over 
their own lives and can turn off teachers or content. 

If we want our well-intentioned plans to succeed, we'll have to in- 
spire the adolescents to join in thenr., even the sullen, uninterested 
students. The vision of schools as an uncomplicated place where the 
teachers pass along the torch of knowledge to eager students is sadly 
mnocent.' 

According to Harold Howe, former U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, "... a major component missing from most commission type 
reports in the last year is any recognition of the importance of 
motivation. "^^ Failure to inspire and to motivate comes from 
overlooking the potential power and enthusiasm young people have 
within them. We assume they will be truant, late, irresponsible; and 
"that prophecy is self-fulfilling. We assume they cannot figure things 
out for themselves so we tell them things. Paradoxically, we are con- 
spirators, o'ten with them, in their dependence. Happy dependence is 
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a pleasant state for many adolescents. If Lltle is asked of them, their 
failure is likewise small."" 

This doubting view of young people underpins the way schools have 
organized knov^ledge and attempt to teach it. Society begins with the 
goal of teaching students concepts, skills, undei standing, and a sense 
of themselves. In school, though, we teach "subjects." In our effort to 
teach concepts and understanding, v^e instead teach subjects. 

Taking 'subjects' in a systematized, conveyor belt way is what one does 
in high school. That this process is, in substantial respects, not related 
to the rhetorical purposes of education is tolerated by most people, 
perhaps because they do not either really believe in those ill-defined goals 
or, in their heart of hearts, believe that schools can or should not even 
try to achieve them. The parents are happy, because that is what they 
did in high school. The rituals, the most important of which is gradua- 
tion, remain intact. The adolescents are supervised, safely and construc- 
tively most of the time, during the morning and afternoon hours, and 
they are off the labor market. That is what high school is all about. 

As a final compounding condition the emphasis in these "subject" 
courses is on teaching "facts." The stifling effect of teaching f acS alone 
is compounded by what we nov^ call the "information explosion." A<i 
futurist John Naisbett says, "We are drowning in information but 
starved for knowleJge." More is packed into textbooks, into courses, 
into standardized tests— students will study more and more info.^'ma- 
tion but learn less and less. 

Introductory Biology classc teach ^he names of all the central branches 
of the plant and animal kingdo.as. CNtmistry labors through the elements. 
English covers the plots of stones and plays of major writers. Mathematics 
covers the basic procedures of the generally accepted core of subject, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry. History goes from the pharaohs to the 
latest election. The awesome bulk of a typical V>/orld History textbook 
is deadening. Would anyone not in school pick up and read such a 
weighty tome? (Not students' parents, a jint poignantly noticed.) Who 
can retain all these facts, usually assembled by a committee of authors, 
which is evidence enough of the va:>t scale the volume represents? The 
exercise of memory and understanding implied by such a book chills the 
hardiest of budding scholars.*^ 

The problems inherent in this approach have been known for genera- 
tions. One was identified by the philosopher John Dewey: 
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When education under the influence of scholastic conception of 
knowledge which iat'^^res everything but scientifically formulated facts 
and truths ... the subject matter of instruction is isolated from the needs 
and purposes of the learner and so becomes just something to be memoriz- 
ed and be reproduced upon demand . . . Only in education, never in 
the life of farmer, sailor,, merchant, phys^nan or laboratory experimenter,^ 
does knowledge mean primarily a store of information aloof from do- 
ing .. . Knowledge which is mainly secondhand, other man's knowledge,^ 
tends to become merely verbal." 



Or as Alfred North Whitehead said: 



In the history of education, the most striking phenomenon is that 
schools of learning which at one epoch are alive with a ferment of genius 
at a succeeding generation exhibit merely pedantry and routine. The 
reason is that they are laden with inert ideas. Education with inert ideas 
is not only useless; it is, above all, harmful. 

Education instead, according to Whitehead, "is the acquisition of 
the art of the utilization of knowledge." He suggests that we have to 
ask "How in our system of education we are to guard against . . . mc>n- 
tal dryrot? We enunciate two educational commandments: Do not 
teach too many subjects/ and 'What you teach, teach thoroughly/ "^^ 

It is time for bold challenges to our educational traditions and to 
the way schools are organized. According to the Michigan State report 
cited above, "these activities are not just surface events they a^-e bound 
up with the way we organize, finance and run secondtiry schools." We 
agree with Harold Howe when he says that: 

. . . more of the same solutions to our education problenr.s will not 
help us obtain the excellence to which we aspire. We require boldness 
in making changes and, in particular, the boldness to challenge the pat- 
terns and structures and practices that are so familiar in our schools and 
that stand in the way of success. This is particularly true for students 
who bring to school the problems produced by their inability to live up 
to our ideak.^^ 

In our recommendations wl propose that mastering a limited number 
of intellectual skills and understandings will accomplish what we need 
in the schools. 
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Recommendations: 

A. Wt recommend that the organization of secondary schools, the con- 
tent of course material, the selection of texts and reading, and the 
methods of teaching be thoroughly reorganized. This reorganization 
should take advantage of two forces which drive teen-age behavior: 
the desire to receive the high school diploma and the need for self respect 
and to be respected. 

To accomplish this goal, we recommend: 

1) Reorganization of the high school curriculum and schedule so that 
the diploma is awarded when the student demonstrates that he or 
she has mastered the desired competencies, not when he or she has 
attended school for a specified number of years and gathered the 
appropriate number of Carnegie units. The emphasis must be on 
learning, not putting in time. 

2) Identification of the competencies expected of all Kentucky high 
school graduates. Theso competencies should concentrate on in- 
dividual and societal need*" for broad understanding, analysis of com- 
plexity, working cooperatively, creativity, taking risks, and the basic 
skills of communication in all forms. 

3) Provide varied approaches to teaching so that students can truly 
master required competencies through a variety of learning methods. 
In addition to traditional classroom arrangements, these methods 
might include independent work with a teacher or tutor, indepen- 
dent papers and reports, artistic or creative efforts, field work, prac- 
tica, and internships. Students and teachers should be allowed a 
choice of means and schedules to reach required ends, with inten- 
sive teacher supervision, instruction, coaching, and guidance. Since 
existing teaching materials and textbooks are inadequate for this ap- 
proach, teachers and school staff should be encouraged to prepare 
more suitable materials. 

4) Provide a variety of ways for the school,^ its staff and teachers, 
to measure the mastery of these competencies and ensure that they 
have been completed. In addition to timed, standardized tests, these 
measures could include essays, portfolio., observation of student per- 
formance or presentations, and many others. 
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5) Provide ways for students to take more responsibility within the 
school setting. Enhance the importance of cocurricular activities, such 
as theatre, debate, newspapers, and increase involvement in school 
decision making, security, discipline, etc. 

6) Implement youth community service requirements contained in 
the recommendations in Chapter IV. 

B. Implementation 

This is not a modest recommendation. It will take a major invest- 
ment of time and talent by teachers and school and state administrators. 
However, the alternative costs of lost generations of. young people are 
even more expensive. 

The following steps provide for the full implementation of these 
recommendations for the high school class beginning their 10th grade 
year in 1987, or the graduates of 1990. While the ultimate go^il is to 
reorganize all high schools, the program should begin with "pilot proj- 
ects" in approximately fifteen Kentucky high schools, selected through 
a process outlined below. 

The steps in the implementation process might include the following: 
Appropriate state authorities should review the following issues. 

1) Design a competitive process to select a predetermined number 
(perhaps ten to fifteen) of high schools to implement the reform pro- 
gram on a pilot project basis. These selected schools should be given 
the flexibility to diverge from state regulations to implement the ex- 
periment and should be allowed the financial flexibility, or provid- 
ed the financial resources, to implement the program. Participating 
schools should be required to include teachers in the planning pro- 
cess and to retrain teachers as appropriate to implement the pro- 
gram, and to involve the community. Schools should also be required 
to demonstrate their competence to implement reform and to attain 
the commitment of the school board, the staff, the teachers, and the 
community. 

2) Determine the competencies which are expected of Kentucky high 
school graduates. Our committee suggests, for consideration by the 
appropriate officials, the intellectual skills, areas of knowledge, and 
understanding of ideas and values contained in the committee's state- 
ment on school goals. 

5.9 
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3) Prepare acceptable alternatives to existing school regulations, in- 
cluding, but not limited to: a) mandatory daily attendance, b) re- 
quired days of attendance during the school year, c) existing sum- 
mer school schedule an(^ regulations, d) required completion of 20 
Carnegie units, e) required class loads and class size, f) applicable 
truancy regulations. 

4) Establish training and retraining centers for teachers, emphasiz- 
ing the skills necessary for teaching through alternative approaches 
such as independent study, team projects, tutorials, interdiscipMnary 
approaches, etc. 

5) Evaluate existing tests of student competency (example, CTBS) 
and devise additional or alternative methods of measuring student 
achievement. 

6) Identify means by which students who fall behind or fail to 
achieve the most fundamental competencies can be assured the op- 
portunity to succeed. 

7) Negotiate arrangements with colleges and universities for; a) ad- 
mission of students, b) early admission of students, c) increased 
teaching of courses for college credit in high schools, d) increased 
use of college-level teachers as advisors in high schools. 

8) Prepare a list of acceptable alternative activities (which might be 
facilitated by the schools but not necessarily conducted by the 
schools) for students who complete school prior to the standard year 
of graduation. 

9) Prepare a plan for the relationship between "youth service" and 
the academic programs described above. 

Additional Recommendations 

C. Extracurricular Activities & Athletics 

In a good school extracurricular activities contribute to the per- 
sonal and intellectual growth of students and to the school' at- 
mosphere. They supplement the core academic purposes of the 
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school. High school athletics can contribute to the total environment 
of the school to students' personal growth and development, and 
to the community. But extracurricular activities and athletic com- 
petition should never become dominant school activities; in some 
schools they have. Athletics should not detract from the central pur- 
pose of the school. 

rm We recommend that the State Board of Education continue its 
efforts to protect the time students spend in educational and cocur- 
ricular activities and to reduce extraneous interference in the school 
day. The State Board should also go further in the area of schedul- 
ing athletic events. It should set the goal of scheduling all athletic 
events so that they do not detract from the school day and do not 
require leaving school early. Scheduling events on school nights 
should be avoided and scheduling on weekends, encouraged. 

We also recommend that the State Board of Education adopt the 
high school course requirements and grade point requirements 
adopted for college eligibility by the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association. To be eligible for high school athletics a student would 
therefore have to achieve a 2.0 grade average in eleven specific 
courses: 3 English, 2 math, 2 social science, 2 natural sciences, 2 elec- 
ijl^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ overall grade point average of 2.0). 

D. School Flexibility & Incentives 

The best schools will be those where administrators and teachers 
can apply their talents most creatively to helping students learn and 
grow. Schools need flexibility and room to maneuver. 

Education reform movements in recent years have encouraged, 
for good reason, an expansion of state authority over local schools. 
But this state authority must not stifle creativity and innovation, 
and discourage good education. 

Aggressive state-level intervention is needed to meet the needs of 
the Commonwealth. But over time the aim of state authorities should 
be to encourage local creativity and initiative. State actions should 
therefore be considered in the light of their impact on local initiative 
and flexibility. State authorities should set as their goal providing 
incentives for good performance within state-established goals and 
performance expectations. 



E. / Hult Illiteracy 

It is estimated that one of every five adults in this country is func- 
tionally illiterate; that would mean approximately 400,000 Ken- 
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tuckians. If the extremely low Kentucky high school graduation rate 
of past generations is considered, this estimate is conservative. 

Besides a tragic human impact, this severe illiteracy problem is 
a considerable barrier to economic development in Kentucky. With 
a staggering rate of 80 percent functional illiteracy among the 
unemployed, this problem costs the nation over $8 billion in lost 
tax revenue, plus $5 billion in v^elfare support. Adult illiteracy makes 
training for new jobs or reemployment nearly impossible. Those il- 
literate adults who have jobs earn less than $4,000 per year. 

A study by the Kentucky Economic Development Corporation 
says "it is imperative that Kentucky's educational system provide 
persons with backgrounds in the basic skills of reading, ;vrit;ng, 
mathematics, use of computers and good work and study habits. 
It is more important for a person to be a'j3ptable to a variety of 
occupations than it is to be trained for a specific one." The ability 
to read is central to all this training, yet there is no state funding 
for literacy development in Kentucky. 

The Department of Libraries and Archives and the Department 
of Education are coordinating a major literacy initiative in Kentucky, 
but their efforts are severely hampered by lack of state support. 
Federal funds from the U.S. Department of Education and the Job 
Training Partnership Act restrict state education efforts through 
federal regulations, and libraries are hampered by general lack of 
funding. Without state support and funding, it will be nearly im- 
possible to turn the tide on illiteracy. At best, we are reaching about 
2,000 people annually with current efforts— a long way from the con- 
servative estimate of 400,000 functionally illiterate Kentuckians. 

We recommend that the State of Kentucky launch a major cam- 
paign to increase adult literacy. A gubernatorial commission has 
recently been established to help coordinate state-wide literacy ef- 
forts. Funding should be appropriated through the Department for 
Libraries and Archives and the Department of Education to conduct 
hteracy programs. 

Local school officials and boards of education must recognize the 
problem and commit themselves to correcting it. Kentucky cannot 
give up on one generation and still save the next,, nor can we lose 
young people who cannot function in school because of an inability 
to read. 




Gifted and Talented Students 

The 1981 report of the original Prichard Committee stressed the 
need for Kentucky to pay special attention to its most talented young 
people. One specific recommendation was the Fund for Academic 
Excellence. The fund was to consist of college scholarship programs 
for talented students, endowed professorships at public universities, 
and new methods of helping faculty improve as teachers. 

The Fund for Academic Excellence was submitted fc, cul not ap- 
proved by, the 1982 General Assembly. In 1984 a similar scholar- 
ship fund also failed to receive legislative endorsement. 

While this centerpiece program was not implemented, other im- 
portant steps have been taken in the last three years. The most visi- 
ble of these has been the Governor's Scholars Program, which was 
encouraged by the Prichard Committee. This program is supported 
jointly by gifts from the private sector and state government and 
serves several hundred high school juniors on college campuses each 
summer. In addition, many public and private colleges and univer- 
sities have increased their scholarship support for talenL. d students. 
High schools are also reexamining their programs for gifted students. 
Great progress has been made. 

However, more is needed. The future demands that Kentucky's 
talented young people be prepared to make a full contribution to 
Kentucky through the development of their highest skills. To do this 
they must be provided with quality education programs and with 
incentives to achieve. They must be given the hope that remaining 
in Kentucky to pursue higher education and careers is desirable. And 
because of the image of Kentucky's educational system, it is also im- 
portant that the state demonstrate clearly to a national audience that 
Kentucky is nurturing its talented students. 

We recommend that the Fund for Academic Excellence, including 
a scholarship program for gifted and talented students, be im- 
plemented. The inclination to help gifted students and provide them 
with challenging programs is now present— school systems simply 
need encouragement to secure these programs. A special ftind should 
be established, administered by the Kentucky Department of Educa- 
tion, to provide incentives to a limited number of school districts 
to create special schools, or programs within schools, offering special 
programs for gifted and talented students. These might include special 
facilities, "magnet schools" focusing on particular academic areas 
(such as the humanities, the arts, the sciences and math, etc.), honors 
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programs within high schools, special summer sessions in coopera- 
tion with colleges and universities, etc. 

This fund should also reinforce our recommendation for reform- 
ing high schools, which will provide greater flexibility and individual 
attention for all high school students. Teachers must also be trained 
in ways of helping students move at their own pace. In addition, 
school administrators need encouragement and regulatory permis- 
sion to allow advanced students to undertake special learning proj- 
ects such as attending college courses, independent study, or tutorial 
work. 

Finally, the fund should be used to encourage the expanded use 
of Kentucky Educational Television to carry enriching programs to 
schools and to link students across the state together through elec- 
tronic communication. 
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Leadership and Governance 



The principal is the heart of the instructional leadership of the school. 

Edward F. Prichard, Jr. 

Teaching and teachers have received an extraordinary amount of 
attention m educational reform discussions. There is no question that 
effective ^>aching is the key to effective schools, but as one school 
superintendent told us, "effective teaching depends upon effective ad- 
ministration/' It will do little good, he said, to recruit better teachers, 
educate them better and pay them more, if the school principal does 
not provide thoughtful leadership. As a former superintendent of public 
instruction said, "the number one issue for Kentucky schools is school 
and school district leadership." 

School administrators are under fire, but they are not alone. 
American corporate and business leadership has also been under ex- 
traordinary pressure in recent years. Indeed, most Ameiican 
institutions— businesses, government, universities and colleges— have 
insisted that their leaders accept new challenges as the nation talks about 
achieving "excellence." 

The lessons of this national discussion are not usually applied to 
school leadership, but they should be. Exemplified by popular literature 
such as In Search of Excellence, the focus on "excellence" concentrates 
on the leaders' pivotal responsibility for excellence. It says that to be 
"good," leadership must provide clear institutional direction, motivate 
employees, and create a flexible institutional climate in which creativi- 
ty and innovation can flourish. 

We see no reason why school leadership cannot profit from the same 
standards of excellerce. We agree with Rosabeth Moss Kanter who in 
her book The Change Masters says, 

The organizali ns now emerging as successful will be, above all, flex- 
ible; they will need to be able to bring particular resources together quick- 
ly, on the basis of short term recognition of new requirements. Most im- 
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portant, organizations need innovation to shift from ihe present tenden- 
cy to deal with their tasks in a relatively single-minded, top directed way 
and to a capacity to respond innovatively,^ locally,, and promptly to a 
whole variety of organizational contingences— to change shape, so to 
speak.* 

Should successful schools have similar qualities? Of course they should. 

The tone for learning is set and influenced by leadership and gover- 
nance at many levels: the *^^ate Board of Education, the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and the local boards of education; superintendents 
of schools, principals, assistant principals, and other individuals in posi- 
tions of leadership. Our recommendations are aimed at all levels. 

We are concerned about one trend which should be watched carefully 
over the next few years. Two potentially contradictory currents are 
now shaping school policy. On one hand reformers agree that the key 
to long-term educational change is in the active and informed engage- 
ment of local people with their local echools. The quality of local schools 
reflects the value local people place on education: a concerned and in- 
volved community can have good schools; an apathetic community, 
where education is not valued, will not. 

On the other hand, authority at the state level is increasing 
dramatically. In Kentucky and across the nation push for refoim is com- 
ing from governors, state legislators, and state superintendents. As the 
public demands "accountability" and as state leadership responds, the 
authority of the state increases. This leadership at the state level is essen- 
tial, but where does it lead? Will it ultimately weaken or strengthen 
the interest of local people in the quality of their own local schools? 

Looking ahead, after seveial years have passed and many state 
reforms are in effect, local interest and local capacity for leadership 
could indeed be weakened. Some contend, as did a recent report by 
the American Educational Studies Association, that this increased ce* - 
tralization is "opposed to what the research says about how you get 
successful schools— namely, through a great deal of local flexibility and 
innovation." The report argues that a major obstacle to achieving ex- 
cellence is "the assumption that educational improvement rests in in- 
creasingly detailed and precise specification of school practi'^e related 
to curriculum, time allotments, standards, professional specialization, 
and roles and responsibilities."^ 

We believe that the state has a clear responsibility to establish ex- 
pectations and goals. It also has a c responsibility to protect the 
public^ to ensure quality and to initiate reforms which cannot^ or will 
not, be completed at the local level. But we also believe that state 
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reforms should be judged by their ultimate effects on local students and 
schools and school districts. Likewise, all state-level reform should, as 
its ultimate goal, encourage responsibility and accountability at the 
district and school levels. To accomplish this, state policies must help 
local taxpayers, parents, and students make sound judgments about 
their schools; must encourage local interest in good schools; and must 
give local school leadership the flexibility to seek state-defined goals 
through creative and innovative means. The following recommenda- 
tions serve this goal. 

I. We recommend that a constitutional amendment providing for an 
appointed, not elected, s^ate superintendent be placed on the ballot and 
that a plan of action to see that the people may express their will on 
this matter be prepared. 

The Kentucky Constitution provides that the superintendent of public 
instruction be elected at the same time as the governor and other con- 
stitutional officers and that he or she not be permitted to serve more 
than one term in succession. This provision should be changed so that 
continuity of leadership can be provided, so that constant political cam- 
paigns by education officials can be eliminated, and so that the State 
Board of Education can employ a superintendent of high professional 
quality. 

No delegate in either the third or fourth constitutional conventions 
(1849 and 1890-91) could possibly have foreseen Kentucky's ever- 
increasing educational responsibility. In neither convention was there 
discussion of the qualification of the superintendent. In sections 91, 93, 
and 96 of the present constitution this office was lumped in with those 
of lieutenant governor, attorney general, auditor, treasurer. 

None of the eight constitutional officials was entrusted with the plan- 
ning, execution, and operation of such vital human affairs as the 
superintendent of public instruction. Section 91 provided only that this 
officer be thirty years of age and two years a resident of the state at 
the time of election. No mention was made of qualifications, even such 
elementary ones as being able to read and write. The constitutional 
provision assumed a prospective superintendent of public instruction 
had first to be a politician to get elected, and no doubt a member ot 
a political party's slate. 

In 1950 the Constitutional Review Commission examined sections 
91, 93, and 95, and recommended that the superintendent of public 
instruction be appointed by a state board of education. The Commis- 
sion advocated removing the office of superintendent from partisan 
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politics and selecting this officer on the basis of professional qualifica- 
tions. It said that under the present provisions of old section 91 the 
superintendent at the end of two years had to begin a campaign to be 
elected to another office if he or she wished to remain in state govern- 
ment, more vital importance was the fact that any plan an incum- 
bent superintendent projected had to be matured in four years or else 
abandoned. The commission proposed that the superintendent of public 
instruction be chosen with the same care and given the same tenure 
as the presidents of what were then teachers' colleges. 

The arguments of the Constitutional Review Commission in 1950 
<5till prevail in 1989. The advantages of appointing the superintendent 
are prescribed professional qualifications, the making of long-range 
plans, continuity of programs, and the hiring and retention of a pro- 
fessionally qualified staff. 

The sticking point has been devising the mode of appointing the 
superintendent. But it can be done. Boards of trustees of Kentucky's 
universities have elected presidents with an awareness of the public 
good. We hope that there prevails in the Common'-ealth sufficient good 
faith, dedxation, and intelligence to create a selective process that will 
assure effective administration of the Commonwealths educational 
system. Thirty-three other states have been Me to do this with suc- 
cess: none of them has lost public control of its schools. 

We are tied to the provisions of a constitution written in 1891 
we prepare our educational system to face the 21st century. It is ti nt 
to amend the constitution to provide for an appointed, not an elected, 
superintendent of public instruction. 

II. We recommend a three-phase certification process for all school ad- 
ministrators, including superintendents, directors of pupil personnel, 
supervisors, principals and assistant principals, which would include: 
a) completion of required college coursework (before employment); b) 
successful completion of a new Kentucky school administrator examina- 
tion (similar to the Kentucky Bar Examination); and, c) successful com- 
pletion of a one-year internship for evaluation. 

The school administrator examination is intended to ensure uniform- 
ity of knowledge on the part of prospective school administrators. It 
will also help to ensure that individuals completing their formal train- 
ing in another state and seeking employment in Kentucky are familiar 
with school laws and policies rdating specifically to Kentucky. This 
exam would be broad in ccncent with added components for specific 
administrative staff (e.g., directors of pupil personnel). For in-state per- 
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sonnel applying for certification and out-of-state personnel without 
school administrative experience the test would be taken prior to 
employment. For out-of -stale applicants with administrative experience 
the test can be taken any time during the first year of employment. 
The internship and evaluation for administrative personnel will be com- 
parable to the internship program now being established for teachers. 

III. We have considered in detail the problems resulting from inap- 
propriate political behavior, favoritism, and nepotism in local school 
districts. We have talked with school administrators, teachers, and 
parents about measures which would prohibit or restrict such political 
activity. We have examined the qualities asked by our chairman as he 
began our work:* "Does the political complexity and political motiva- 
tion of many school administrators and school boards in some parts 
of Kentucky turn the school system away from an academic perfor- 
mance unit and into a unit of political patronage?" We agree with his 
conclusion, that "we have to deal with the politicization of parts of 
our school system." 

Inappropriate political activity and nepotism are the symptoms of 
a disease rather than the disease itself. The actual disease is the failure, 
by those responsible for the schools, to produce effective schools for 
children. Cronyism, political favoritism, and empire building are a 
serious obstacle to effective schools. 

In our democracy the cures for ineffective leadership are clear 
demonstrations of f ublic expectations or displeasure from concerned 
citizens and public evaluation of school performance. To voice their 
expectations citizens mui . be *vaov^ledgeable and organized. Local 
groups of concerned people, allied with professional educators, are 
needed in every scho^' district. Likewise, careful evaluation of school 
effectiveness is needeo to break down entrenched patterns of behavior. 
(Our suggestions for community and state .valuation of schools are 
outlined in detal' another chapter of this report. Indicators of Effec- 
tive Schools.) 

In addition to this valuaf^on plan, we recommend dissemination 
by the State Department ot tducation, wJ^h the collaboration of ap- 
propriate professional organizations and iru..\ iduals, a model evalua- 
tion procedure for Kentucky school administrators. Vhis mode! evalua- 
tion plan would be used by local school districts in the design of their 
own administrator evaluation procedures. 

Evaluation procedures for all school personnel will be implemented 
by October of 1985 for all Kentucky school districts. In helping local 
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school districts develop sound administrator evaluation systems, a 
model evaluation procedure would provide guidelines which could be 
adopted and modified as needed by districts. Recognizing differences 
in administrative responsibilities for superintendents as contrasted with 
building principals and others, model evaluation procedures should be 
developed for each of these positions separately. 

This committee and other concerned citizens should continue to 
monitor the effects of the local political climate and present additional 
recommendations in the future. 

IV. We recommend that special attention be devoled to the evalua- 
tion of school principals, similar to the current attention on teacher 
evaluation. 

Model standards should recognize the following priority areas: 

— Academic leadership: student achievement and accom- 
plishments should be a major component of any evaluation. 

— The principal must be able to identify and articulate goals and 
priorities. 

— The principal must show that time has been spent in classrooms 
observing and assisting teachers. 

— The principal must thoroughly understand the school's educa- 
tional program. 

— The principal muA show he/she can work cooperatively with 
teachers, sti»Honts, patents, and the community. 

— The principal . ast set high expectations for teachers, students, 
and the community. 

— The principal must evaluate teachers effectively and fairly. 

— The principal must engage in his/her own continuing 
education. 

— The principal must show evidence of having provided conti- 
nuing training for teachers. 

V. We recommend the establishment, by state regulation, of a rcqaire- 
ment for future certification of elementary and junior high school prin- 
cipals (or middle schools) that the applicants have a number of years 
of teaching experience at the corresponding level. 

VI. We recommend the establishment of a continuing education re- 
quirement for all Kentucky administrative personnel, to consist of a 
planned sequence of fortv-two contact hours of continuing education 
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to be completed every two years to retain certification as a Kentucky 
school administrator. Senate Bill 364, which passed during the 1954 
General Assembly, mandated forty-two hours of continued training for 
all administrative personnel except superintendents. As an expansion 
of the original bill it would be desirable to broaden the statute to in- 
clude all superintendents. The statute must also provide for the recer- 
tification of administrative personnel every two years based on suc- 
cessful completion of the continuing education requirement. 

VII. We recommend that an orientation program be made available 
to all individuals running for office as members of local boards of educa- 
tion. The program would provide each prospective school board 
member with information needed to meet the challenges and demands 
of serving as a local school board member. 

Persons interested in serving on local boards of education need as 
much familiarity with educational policy issues as possible. Orienta- 
tion for individuals interested in running for local school boards would 
increase the level of discussion regarding educational issues and im- 
prove the level of expertise in the position. The orientation should be 
coordinated by an established professional organization, such as the 
Kentucky School Boards Association, in cooperation with other groups 
with educational expertise. 

\ kU ^'^^ We recommend that superintendents ai»u local school boards take 
primary responsibility for establishing long-range and comprehensive 
school effectiveness plans. Plans should be initiated by administrators 
and completed with the involvement of teachers, parents, and interested 
citizens. (For more detail see another chapter of this report. Indicators 
of Effective Schools.) 



NOTES 
Chapter III 



1. Rosabeth Moss Kanter, The Change Masters (New York. Simon & Shusler, 1983), 
p. 41. 

2 "Pnde & Promise Schools of Excellence for All the People/' American Educational 
Studies Association, Quoted in Education Week, October 24, 1984. 
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IV 

A New Commitment to 
Children & Youth 



It is my firm commitment that the difference in inherent capacity is much 
less than the differences in academic performance. And I think that is a vital 
fact to v^hich we ought to attend. This is particularly true of those whose failure 
to pel form is traceable to socio-economic handicap. This leads us to the belief 
that the earlier we get at tlie problem the quicker we can narrov.' the gap be- 
tween the so-called nonperformers and the "brightest and the best." 

Edward F. Prichard, Jr. 



Every other issue under discussion by the Prichard Committee grows 
from the way Kentucky and Kentuckians care for infants and children. 
Problem^ in Kentucky's economy, political system, and families may 
be traced to the condition of Kentucky's children from their earliest 
years. 

In a state like Kentucky the quality of education will improve only 
as the condition of the population improves. And since this condition 
grows out of the childhood years, we must openly acknowledge that 
substantial improvement may occur early, and that it will show results 
only over many years, perhaps even a generation. 

National reports claim lhat "the nation is at risk/' but these reports 
have not always, in our view, concentrated on the most relevant reasons 
for this risk. The problems inherent in the condition of infants, children 
and youth are not limited to the schools or to issues in education, VVhile 
our schools must be improved, we must also make dramatic steps to 
better the condition of our children, especially those whose families 
or whose economic circumstances provide them with little care and 
support. 

The condition of American children, especially those at the lower 
end of the socio-economic scale,^ is becoming worse. As a new report 
on children reports, "If the nation is having a poverty boom, the 
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1973 


1983 


1985 


14.2% 


21.3% 


20.1% 


40.6% 


46.3% 


43.1% 


27.8% 


37.8% 


39.6% 


9.7% 


16.9% 


15.6% 



children are getting the brunt of it."^ Certain figures speak for 
themselves; 



Of all children, below poverty 
Black children below poverty 
Hispanic children below poverty 
White children below poverty 

• 20.1% of all children (under 18) live below the poverty level 
(1985). 

• 23% of children under 6 live below the poverty level (1985). 

• 13% of all births are to teenage mothers (1984). 

• 20.4% of all children live with mother, no father present (1984,, 
compared to 10% in 1970). 

• 54.4% of children in female households are below the poverty 
level (1986). 

• 54.9% of children under 6 in female households are below the 
poverty level (1984). 

• 27.6% of women heading one-parent households were never 
married (1984). 

• 33% of women heading households with children never completed 
high school. 

• 59.5% of two-parent families, both parents work (1989). 

• 68% of female heads of households with children work (1985). 

• 71% of employed mothers vAth children under 18 work full-time. 

• 45.4% of female heads of households with children under 6 work 
(1987). 

What is the condition in Kentucky? 

• 27.5 % of Kentucky's children live in families with incomes below 
the poverty level (1985). 

• 43,351 children w^ere reported to be abused or neglected in 1988. 

• 61,000 Kentucky children were identified as emotionally 
disturbed. 
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• 5,365 children were incarcerated in Kentucky's jails and deten- 
tion centers in 1988. 

• 1 in 6 pregnancies to Kentucky women is to a teenager (1937). 

• Among teenage mothers, the number of illegitimate births has in- 
creased 38%, from 32.5% in 1980 to 44.8% in 1987. 

• 52.6% of all female-headed families with children under 18 are 
below the poverty level (1987). 

• 25.9% of Kentucky mothers did not receive adequate prenatal 
care in 1987. 

• 32.4% of students in the high school class of 1988 dropped out 
of school before graduation. 

• 68% of all offenders committed to the Kentucky correctional 
systems have not completed high school. 

• Kentucky ranks 50th in the nation in the number of adults with 
a high school diploma (1980 census). 

The direct connection between family condition, income and prior 
education (socio-economic status), and success in school, which has 
been long apparent, persists today. Using figures from the National 
Center for Education Statistics we see that: 

• Students in the highest socio-economic status quartile scored twice 
as high as those from the lowest quartile on reading tests. 

• Students whose parents finished college scored 80% higher in 
reading scores than those who did not finish high school. 

• Students from families with income^ above $50,000 scored 230% 
higher than those from families under $8,000. 

• 66% of students whoee family income is below $8,000 live with 
one parent; 18% of students v^hose family income is above 
$50,000 live with one parent. "Students who live with both parents 
have higher grades in high school."^ 

There are also quite practical reasons for investment in children:- 
demographic changes will make their future productivity imperative. 
Three important changes are at work. 

First, following two decades of declining birth rates, fewer than one- 
third of all households now contain children of school age. This is down 
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from almost 70 percenl of families who had children in the 1950s. Not 
Only does this decline reduce the natural corps of people concerned 
about childrer\, but it means that the productive work force of the next 
fifty years will be reduced substantially. Soon there will be an absolute 
shortage of er\try level workers. 

Second, the number of older people in the population will continue 
to grow, especially after 2010, when the height of the baby boom 
generation begins to reach retirement age. Even today 7 out of 10 
Americans can expect to reach age 70. More dramatic is the faci that 
4 out of 10 people now reach age 80. 

The third condition, the result of the first two, is a looming national 
problem of serious consequences. As Alan Pifer of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration reports, . . there will be a disastrous imbalance between 
the number of active workers paying for the benefits of retired persons 
and those enjoying them." In 1950 sixteen people were working for every 
retired person; today, three people work for every retired person; by 
2010 two people will work for every retired person.^ 

One conclusion is obvious: we have to make the most of every per- 
son who can work in the future to sustain our economy. 

When these children reach their most productive adult years there 
are simply going to be very few of them to meet the normal responsibilities 
of that period of life. These responsibilities, of course, include earning 
the national living, manning the nation's defenses, staffing its public ser- 
vices and supporting those who are dependent, whether children or the 
elderly. If, therefore, we have any concern at all about the future of the 
nation, we have no choice but to get today's people off to the best possi- 
ble start by investing seriously in their development.^ 

What do these facts say about our state, our communities, and our 
schools? They ^now that the failure to improve the condition of children 
in the early stages of life determines whether social institutions, often 
schools but just as often welfare agencies and prisons, must handle the 
problems later. They show that high school dropouts must be dealt 
with in their earliest years. They show that the needs of children 
permeate the entire fabric of the society, not the schools alone. They 
show that the lives and problems of all children, not just our own and 
our neighbors, affect all Kentuckians. 

These figures show that reforms, such as increasing academic re- 
quirements and te^^chers' salaries, reducing class size, requiring school 
attendance, and others, are not the only route to educational reform, 
because such solutions will run headlong into the obstacle of deeper 
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maladies. They show that schools cannot be set apart from ihe com- 
munity and cannot be immune to its conditions; while some of these 
conditions can be accommodated or responded to by schools, schools 
alone cannot prevent them. While schools can provide sex and parent- 
ing education, they cannot prevent teenage pregnancies; while schools 
can train for work, they cannot provide jobs; while schools can teach 
health, they cannot make children healthy; while schools can teach 
about social responsibilities, they cannot make children be responsible 
citizens. 

If we truly believe that Kentucky's people are its most valuable 
resource, then we must make a new commitment to all of our children 
and a new investment in thei-^ futures. By the time children reach the 
age for school the effects of harmful environmental factors have already 
taken their toll. 

We believe that Kentucky parents and families want to provide what 
is best for their children. But the condition of seme families prevents 
this. When that happens the citizens of Kentucky must follow through, 
assuring the support and services necessary for each child. Our new 
commitment to our children must include: 

• a healthy birth 

• basic health care, nutrition,, and safety 

• the early identification of special health, emotional, or learning 
disabilities 

• a Lcti'ing and stable family environment 

• freedom from abuse or threats to personal safety at home or away 
from home 

• an enjoyable and stimulating, p»-eschool learning environment to 
lay a foundation for future bucia! and educational growth 

• equal access to a comprehensive educati.)ndl program in schools 
with high academic quality and strong community support 

• access to adults who encourage, inspire, and listen 

• role models for responsible sooal and community attitudes 

• the opportunity to take responsibility for their own actions. 
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In the recommendations below we emphasize that Kentucky must 
both prevent problems before they occur and also respond with creative 
solutions to problems which already exist. 



I. Prevention 

Kentucky pays for the ^osts of poor eariy childhood conditions 
later—in unemployment, welfare and health costs, high school 
dropouts, crime and poverty, remedial education in high schools and 
colleges, and many other ways. It is time to invest in our children before 
their problems have reached the crisis level. 

As Mr. Prichard said: 

That effort has got to begin not in the high school, not in the middle 
school, not even in the first three grades. It has got to begin in the 
preschools and the kindergartens and in the womb. . . . things such as 
prenatal care, child nutrition, emphasis on the learning process in the 
home, have got to be brought to those whose socio-economic disadvan- 
tages dc not give them the leisure, the time, the opportunity for the kind 
of parental involvement that those who weie raised in middle class 
families have enjoyed. 



Three- and Four- Year-Olds Preschool Programs 

The attitudes, values, and skills needed for success in school are ac- 
quired in the earliest years of childhood. These attitudes and skills come 
from many sources— parents and family, relatives, and community role 
models. If the children see that learning is valued and feel capable of 
learning, and begin kindergarten and the first grade ready and eager 
for school, they are more likely to succeed throughout their school 
years. 

The importance of preschool programs for preparing young children 
is becoming more and more apparent. Years of research on Head Start 
programs support this view. Most recently a Michigan study compared 
nineteen-year-old disadvantaged youths who had preschool experience 
with those who had none. The study concluded "on a wide range of 
measures of school and life success young people who had attended 
a quality preschool program on average outperformed youngsters who 
had not." The study showed that those with preschool experience were 
more likely to complete high school (65% with preschool, 45% without) 
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and more likely to continue their education after high school. 

For those with preschool, 48 percent were employed by age nine- 
teen; for those without preschool, 29 percent were employed. With 
preschool 45 percent were self-supporting, without the figure dropped 
to 24 percent. For those with preschool, 22 percent had been arrested 
by age nineteen; of those without preschool 43 percent were arrested. 

Preschool programs were cost-effective for the public. The "return 
on initial investment was equal to three-and-a-half times the cost of 
two years and seven times the cost of one year of preschool." For every 
$1,000 spent on preschool, $4,130 was returned to society in reduced 
costs for other services.^ 

The number of children in preschool programs across the nation is 
also rising rapidly, having reached 38.9 percent of all three- and four- 
year-olds in 1985. These enrollments, however, arc directly tied to fami- 
ly income. For establishing preschool programs the figures show that 
a sizable portion of the population, especially those with adequate finan- 
cial means, now provide a preschool experience for their children. 



Preschool Enrollment 

EnioUmenl in learning programs as a percentage of all children 
in each age group. Family income figures fron^ 1983 
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4 years old 


5 years old 


Total 




1972 


24 4% 


78.1% 


41.6% 




1974 


28 8 


78.6 


45,2 




1976 


31 3 


81.4 


49 2 




1978 


34.2 


82.1 


50.3 




1980 


36.7 


84.7 


52 5 




1982 


36 4 


83.4 


51.7 




1984 


36.3 


83.9 


51 6 




1985 


38.9 


86.5 


54.6 






3 years old 


4 years old 


5 years old 


Total 


Under SlO,000 


18.2% 


36 5% 


79.7% 


42.6% 


$10,000-19,999 


20.2 


37.4 


84.2 


46.5 


$20,000-34,999 


35.0 


53.8 


87 6 


58.4 


$35,000 and v^ver 


50.4 


71 7 


87 6 


69 8 



Source. New York Times, December 17, 1984, vvilh updated information from The Con- 
dition of Education, 1986 edition, U.S Department of Education, Center for 
Education Statistics, Preprimary Enrollment, Fail 1983, Center for Education 
Statistics, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, U S. Department 
of Education, April 1987, Table 9 
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I. We recommend that Kentucky make available a stimulating and 
comprehensive preschool readiness experience, which involves parents 
or primary care givers, to every three- and four-year-old who does not 
have it available. We recommend that the governor and legislature set 
a goal of providing, in cooperation with community organizations, this 
preschool experience by 1990 to all four-year-olds who do not have 
it available and by 1992 to all three-year-olds who do not have it 
available. 



In addition to preschool readiness, a comprehensive preschool pro- 
gram must include these special features. 

A. We recommend that the preschool program include a comprehen- 
sive program for the early identification and diagnosis of learning 
or physical disabilities. Medical treatment or other corrective action 
must be provided to all children who need it as required by Public 
Law 94.142. Kentucky has programs to provide health care to 
children who are eligible for Medicaid. These programs should be 
funded fully so that all eligible children may receive necessary medical 
services. 

There is clear evidence that not all children learn ^n the same way; 
children (and adults) have different "learning styles." Various fac- 
tors can also contribute to identifiable learning disabilities. These 
differences and difficulties must be identified early, with teaching 
approaches varied to meet each child's needs. A program such as 
"Project Read," which identifies early childhood reading styles and 
offers alternative teaching technology, provides one model of early 
prevention which should be expanded. 

B. A comprehensive preschool program must emphasize involving 
parents or the child's primary care giver in the preschool educational 
process. Effective preschool programs include training for the parents 
of young children, including the importance of good nutrition, visits 
to the home by school staff, and active engagement of parents in 
the school itself. This cor.ponent is especially important for the 
children of teenagers, who themselves may still be in high school 
or be preoccupied with their own personal development. 

C. The Head Start program is the most widespread comprehensive 
preschool program currently in place. Extensive research has shown 
Head Start to be an effective and cost-efficient program. A recent 
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study indicates that for every $1,000 invested in it at least $4,000 
is returned to society in the reduction of other costs. Yet Head Start 
serves only about 20 percent of all children who are eligible for it. 
The Kentucky program should build upon, and be administered 
cooperatively with, Head Start programs. 

D. The so-called weekend school for three and four-year-olds not 
attending a regular preschool is an immediate and cost-effective op- 
tion or interim step for communities. "Weekend schools" have been 
tried with great success elsewhere in the nation.^ A "weekend 
school" combines several activities for three-and four-year-old 
children, particularly helping parents (especially teenage parents) 
work constructively with their children and helping young children 
develop skills underlying future development. This optional program 
should include these components. 

• All children would attend a one-half day session (morning or after- 
noon) with a qualified instructor and a program focused on skills 
^hat facilitate later learning: special skills in language, gross and 
fine motor skills, and creative skills. 

• Every child would be tested so learning and/or physical disabilities 
could be detected and learning styles identified. 

• Parents and children, in small neighborhood groups, would be 
visited once each week to witness and to practice appropriate 
teaching techniques. 

• Parents would be provided with materials and instruction for 
'*'^orking with their own children 

• Parents would work as volunteers in the school. 

E. We recognize that these programs will be a monumental under- 
taking for the Commonwealth of Kentucky, but they offer one way 
to break cycles of ignorance. It will take several years to implement 
these Programs, but the governor, legislature, and State Board of 
Education must begin now to determine the most appropriate means 
of providing such services. We suggest that it is r . necessary that 
they be located solely in the existing school system, but instead be 
collaborative projects of community agencies and liL^.. volun- 
tary associations, business, government, and the schools. 
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Teenage Pregnancy 

Kentucky has a high rate of teenage pregnancy compared to the na- 
tional a"erage. Teenage pregnancy often results in an unhealthy and 
deprived condition for both mother and child. More than one in five 
Kentucky children is born to a woman under twenty. Teenage pregnan- 
cy has been increasing in nonmetropolitan areas of Kentucky much 
more rapidly than urban areas. Without adequate medical care, teenage 
mothers face a great risk of serious medical complications. One report 
states that "seven out of ten pregnant adolescents under fhe age of fif- 
teen do net get any prenatal care through the first trimester, and near- 
ly one-fourth of these women either get no prenatal care or delay it 
until tht end of pregnancy."^ The c lildren of these young mothers are 
almost twice as likely to die in their first year and more likely to have 
low birth weight, developmental disabilities or mental retardation. 
Teenage mothers are more likely to drop out of high school, to be un- 
married, to hold low skill or low wage jobs. Fifty-six percent of them 
live in poverty. 

A recent economic development plan for Mississippi found teenage 
pregnancy to be a major obstacle to economic development in that state. 
We believe a similar condition exists in Kentucky. That report stated. 

Preventing teenage pregnancy would contribute more to the reduc- 
tion of dependency, the lowering of health care and welfare costs, and 
the future employment opportunities for large numbers of poor women 
than any other measure Studies have estimated that for every dollar spent 
in providing planning and other preventive services, three dollars in 
poi*»ntiaI public spending is averted. In the short-term that many more 
public dollars can be saved over the course of the teenager's poler^ial 
work life.^ 

The causes of increasing rates of teenage pregnancy lie deep in social 
attitudes, family conditions, low self-esteem, and the values that 
adolescents bring to their sexual relationships and their own res[ ;n- 
sibilities. 

The adolescent male's zeal for sexual maturity and prowess can blind 
him to connections between sexual maturity and the responsibilities of 
being a parent and providing for his offspring. Young men must be 
helped to understand their own sexuality and the responsibilities that 
accompany sexual maturity. Young women must be helped to gain the 
self-confidence to make wise decisions based upon the psychological 
and physical aspects of childbearing. 
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Society will successfully discoura,^- and confronf the problems of 
adolescent pregnancy only when *ts young peopl** acquire positive at- 
titudes about ^heir own f uiures Effective programs must also deal with 
parents' attitudes, and they must reach the entire community,, not just 
teenagers. 

II. We recommend a state-wide initiative aimed at reducing and ad- 
dressing the problems of teenage pregnancy. This initiative should be 
^ partnership of state and lo'^al agencies, voluntary association^, 
churcher., and others. (The Kentucky Coalition for Tet.nage Pregnan- 
cy has pro^id^d a iiodel to be considered.) It should be a comprehen- 
sive com:nunity-b ied program which includ^^s the follow^.ng ap- 
proaches. 

To discourage teenage pregnancy: 

— it should involve and educate the parents of adolescents 

— it should offer information through television and other media 
to reach both adolescents and their parents. 

To deal with the consequences of teenage pregnancy: 

— it should encourage teenage mothers to stay in high school 

— it should support adequate health care 

— it should build upon effective model programs, such as ^he 
Louisville school system's Teenage Pregnancy Program. 

Prenatal Care 

Regular qua.ity health care can significantly reduce a newborn's risk 
of illness, permanent disability and death. During pregnancy, regular 
prenatal visits can reduce or eliminate many problems for the mother 
and child. 

Prenatal care pays for itself over and over. In contrast to the high 
human and financial costs of infant and long-term health problems 
associated with inadequate maternity care, outpatient prenatal care is 
quite inexpensive. The Southern Regional Task Force on Infant Mor- 
tality cited the following examples: 
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• the American Academy of Pediatrics reported in 1984 that cost 
effectiveness estimates range from two to ten dollais saved for 
ev'^ry dollar spent on prenatal care;, 

• Michigan state officials found that over six dollars could be saved 
on every dollar spent by the state to provide prenatal care to unin- 
sured women; 

• Virginia found that by providing better prenatal care, the state 
could save $49.8 million annually in state expenditures for long- 
term care for persons with mental retardation alone; 

• Florida has projected savings in neo-natal intensive care, long- 
term care and special educa^'on costs if comprehensive preven- 
tive prenatal health care were provided to all women at or below 
150 percent of poverty. For a projected cost of $14 million, sav- 
ings would be almost $26 million.' 

III. We recommend that Kentucky provide access to prenatal care 
and to neonatal care, through a network of community-based public 
and private sources, for all Kentucky mothers. 



II. Responses 

Only over a long period of time can schools hope to change basic 
social attitudes and conditions. And even then schools can neither 
change conditions caused outside of the schools nor instill Vdlues v/hich 
are contrary to those of the community. Schools can, however, pro- 
vide programs Arhich encourage and support desirable goals if these 
goals and programs are supported by the community, families, and 
parents. 

But as a practical matter Americans are committed to the belief that 
schools must attempt to educate a'^ children. And since their condition 
affects how weP children learn (for example, hungry children do not 
pay attention), schools themselves must respond to the condition of 
their students. 

Since schools are the one institutic having contact with all children, 
th.»y cannot escape a major share of responsibility for the condition 
of young people. On the other hand, states and communities have 
placed schools in a perplexing dilemm Over the last generation we 
have come to ask our schools to both prevent and respond to f roblems. 
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Many of these problems were, in earlier times, the responsibility of the 
family, the community, or the church. And while most people know 
that too much is expected of the schools, we aie still bound by these 
high expectations of the schools. Indeed, we are so bound by these ex- 
pectations that it is difficult for the imagination to contemplate another 
arrangement. 

Our recommendations for responses are based on the hope that, over 
lime, schools will gradually be unburdened of some of these respon- 
sibilities, so tliat they can concentrate on what they can do best. Schools 
must work more closely with other community institutions to share 
their responsibilities. Our recommendations are also based on the belief 
that meaningful, not cosmetic, change wiJl take much time and require 
basic changes in values and attiludes. 

Youth Community Servicp 

Today's teenagers need fhe opportunity to take responsibility, to 
make meaningful choices, to make a contribution, to be treated with 
respect,, and to respect themselves. Many adolescents have been isolated 
from responsible adult roles. "We have," says one observer, "created 
what might be called compulsory youth— a substantial tini between 
dependence and independence, a twilight zone of uncertainty and am- 
biguity of status." 

Many young people have also "disengaged" themselves from their 
high schools. Even though physically present in the high school, they 
have decided that school has little relevance to their lives or their futures. 
These students have simply "tuned out" of the learning experience. 
Others simply leave school altogether as dropouts. (See also Chapter 
II of this report.) 

We know that many young people learn better from active engage- 
ment with real situations than from passive reflection. We also know 
that many young people are eager to take r ..sibility, to make con- 
tributions, and to be respected as the yoi dults they are. 

IV. We recommend that all high schools be require/i to offer a pro- 
gram of community service for students in their tt^ith, eleventh or 
twelfth grade year. The State Board of Education should establish 
guidelines and regulations for this "youth community service" and it 
should become part of the school accreditation process. Pilot programs 
should be established. 
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In a youth community service progiam students would commit a 
specified amount of time to service in their communities, under the 
supervision of a teacher (or counselor, tutor,, or mentor) and/or a com- 
munity based person. 

It is essential that the community service ,erience be structured 
as both a learning experience and a serving experience. Teacher super- 
vision should provide in school opportunities for reflection on the work 
experience, for reading assignments, and for a personal log or journal 
about the experience and its influence on the individual student, etc. 

Community service might include work with children (day care 
centers, kindergartens, etc.); work in hospitals; work in rest homes or 
with the elderly; work in mental hospitals; volunteer work with other 
community agencies, independent research for government or com- 
munity groups; or many other activities. 

Community Involvement 

The education of young people will not improve substantially until 
parents take a major share of the responsibility for their children and 
engage actively in school affairs. But parents and communities have 
become increasingly disconnected from schools. This results partly from 
changing values and attitudes, partly from the real difficulties parents 
have in being involved (in part because in over ZJ percent of all families 
both parents work), and partly from both intentional and unintentional 
school actions which exclude the public and parents. We agree w'th 
Harold Howe, former U.S. commissioner of education, about the v* y 
this process has evolved by the three groups within schools. 

... the elected or appointed representatives of the people on local and 
state boards, the managers or administrators appointed these boards and 
responsible to thsm but entrenched enough in their pseudo- 
professionalism and power to have a separate life of the'^ own, and the 
teaching profession, which is increasingly organized to enable it to deal 
**ath the other two. But they exist within a tnangular preserve abou. which 
they make a common assumption— that no one else should be allowed 
within that preserve. As long as they are successful in maintaining that 
posture, there is little hope in accomplishing what I am recommending, 
the recognition of new voices in decision making about the nature of 
education at the local school level. 
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V. We recommend several approaches to increasing parent involve- 
ment and forming partnerships with parents. 

A. Elementary, middle or junior high schools, and high schools 
might establish community advisory councils. A community ad- 
visory council should be real, not cosmetic; it should be chaired by 
a private citizen and should have adequate representation from the 
community and from parents. It should include teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and representatives of agencies which serve the school 
population. 

The community council should be advisory and should consider 
some of the following issues: 

~ the state accreditation process and the role of the community 
in it 

— the allocation of funds for gifted and/or disadvantaged young 
people 

— the support for special activities in the schools and the assign- 
ment of people from the community to work in them— areas 
such as arts education, counseling, nutritional activities, etc.— 
to ensure that these are responsive to community needs 

— activities conducted outside the schools (for example, field trips) 

— the development of special programs, such as those for students 
with learning styles not compatible with traditional approaches, 
and the importance of these programs within the school 

— recommending school goals and priorities, including the com- 
munities' expectations of administrators. 

B. We recommend that local boards of education ensure that their 
buildings are open to the public and that school buildings are used 
as community centers. While school personnel should not become 
the managers of community events, physical facilities should be 
available to any in the community who need public facilities for com- 
munity activities when schools are not in sessior when facilities 
are not used by school students. 

C. Creating advisory councils and opening schools to the community 
will work best if staff is provided to organize and communicate. Each 
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school system should have such a coordinator under provisions of 
the Kentucky Community Education Act (KRS 160.157) funded by 
the General Assembly. 

D. Parents need to mak** a renewed effort to engage themselves with 
the schools and with their children's school work. So that they will 
be knowledgeable and directly connected to the schools, parents or 
guardians might be expected to pick up school report cards. (Schools 
must mak^ this form of communication possible for all parents, in- 
cluding those who work.) If report cards are not picked up, teachers 
or other personnel should visit students' homes. 



Counselors 

Each school counselor in Kentucky is responsible, on the average, 
for 478 students at the junior high and high school levels. Counselors 
in the elementary schools are almost nonexistent; Ken:ucky avei, ^es 
one counselor for each 1,491 grade school children. In many schools 
counselors have more responsibility for school management and ex- 
tracurricular activities than for counseling students. The hope that ade- 
quate counseling services will be provided to students, except those who 
are the most aggressive and talented or the most troubled, is an idle 
dream. No school child should be deprived of needed counseling in 
school because of limitations on personnel or finances. 

VI. We recommend that all noncounseling responsibilicies be 
removed from counselors' workloads and that counselors' respon- 
sibilities be clearly identified as personal counseling, career guidance, 
and referral to existing community agencies. All elementary schools 
should have trained counselors by 1992, 

With modest grants from the Department of Education for ad- 
ministrative assistance, a "volunteer school counselor program' using 
community persons (such as retirees, local businessmen, or parents) 
should be established to fill the apparent personnel ^?o. These 
volunteers should receive essential but brief and convenient training, 
but should not be required to complete traditional :ertification process. 
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!n-school Day Care 

While the primary efforts to address and reduce teenage pregnancy 
must be undertaken in the community and the family, in reality the 
increasing teenage pregnancy rate directly affects the schools and the 
effectiveness of education. The unmarried teenage girl is likely lo drop 
out of school to care for her child. Over the longrun the children of 
teenage mothers are more likely to begin school with a disadvantage. 

The increase in teenage childbearing and changes in family struc- 
ture have changed the way young parents acquire the knowledge to 
be effective parents. High schools, in coopers jn with the communi- 
ty, must support positive parenting among young parents. In-school 
child development centers should concentrate on parent involvement 
and developing knowledgeable and confident young parents. 

VII. We recommend that appropriate school buildings be made 
available for day care sevices during and after school hours. These ser- 
vices should be available to the children ol students, school personnel, 
and the general public. 

This child care might take the form of in-school Child Development 
Cente-"». The centers' purposes would be to: 

provide child care services and learning activities for two-, three-, 
and four-year-o^ds whose parents work or are attending the high 
school 

— provide practical learning experiences for high school students 
who would woiK in the centers as part of their youth service 
'■esponsibiiity 

— provide opportunities for new parents to learn and grow tarough 
new parent meetings and consultative services. 

— provide care for "latchkey" children 

The Child Development Centers should be supported, after modest 
"start-up" grants from the State Department of Education, with fees 
paid b/ all parents. These centers would not be intended to compete 
with private day care centers. Indeed, private centers might provide 
services in schools through contractual arrangements. 
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Indicators of Effective Schools 



The one big issue that faces us in Kentucky ... is the issue of quahty and 
high standards of performance in our schools, ranging all the way from 
kindergarten to graduate school and professional schook 

Edward F. PricharJ, Jr. 

Schools will begin to improve as people develop and voi^e their high 
expectations. Constructive local reform must begin with information 
about how well local schools are performing. We must examine their 
strengths as well as their weaknesses. Standards for evaluation are 
essential.^ 

What do we need to know about our schools? How do we gather 
local information to assess local performance and needs? Because of 
the complexity of the task and the technical challen^^es of gathering data, 
we may need assistance from outside. 

New accreditation standards have been established by the State Board 
of Education. Reports on how well schools meet these standards will 
be published in local newspapers. These will be potentially helpful tools. 
But state level standards will have limitations when applied to local 
schools, and they may need explanations, which are not available local- 
ly, to be properly understood. As an example, the ranking of schools 
within a community or county without the addition of other informa- 
tion about those schools (such as the socio-economic condition of the 
student body) way be misleading. 

Our Indicators of Effective Schools are designed fcr use by , lople 
who are analyzing and evaluating their local schools. Since such analysis 
is complex and technical, this is only an ideal list of indicators, not 
one which can be implemented soon or easily used. Information which 
answers all our questions is not yet available. Sophisticated ways of 
measuring student performance to fulfill our objectives may not yet 
have been developed. We do not believe, howev*^r, that technical or 
cost limitations should prevent aspiring to this ideal. Although it may 
take several years, n»easuring all indicators is the ultimate goal. 

In the immedia ) future local -/chool districts may use those indicators 
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for which objective data are already available. But the limitations of 
using only currently available data r^ean this measurement should be 
only a temporary step. If new methods of measurement and analysis 
are needed, they should be developed as soon as possible. 

The technical limitations of gathering data have forced educational 
leaders to evaluate only selected school goals and objectives. Since we 
do not believe that this approach is helpful to improved education, we 
recommend that all established goals for the schools be evaluated, and 
not just those for which data are now available. 

To evaluate school effectiveness on frhe local level 'vill take a great 
deal of hard work. Local citizens' groups might be assisted if com- 
parisons with other school systems are available. We therefore suggest, 
and may assist with, the dissemination of reports Irom selected districts 
«o that other districts may see how an e'^c!^:ation document is prepared. 
vVe also believe that the State Board of Edrt-ttion and the State Depart- 
*nent of Education should consider th^ indicators we suggest here as 
additions to or mod'fications in their annual reports. We submit these 
recommendations to those officials with the hope that all possible con- 
sideration will be given to fheir use. 

What We Should Know About Our Schools 

A community checklist and a detailed explanation of all indicators 
will be available as companion pieces to this document. Below is a brief 
summary for community discussion. 

I. How Well Are Students Learning and I jgressing? 

At the heart of each school's performance is what :,udents learn. 
The first concern is how well students are mastering academic com- 
petencies in relation to their abilities. The emphasis should be on 
what the student gains in achievement, not on the actual level of 
achievement. Progress is the key objective. Student progress can be 
measured by linking standardized tests and standardized measures 
of ability, but it is important not to be bound by standardized tests. 
Other measures are needed. These wou'd include observations and 
evaluations by teachers; exercises such as performances, presenta- 
tions, or participation; written essays or oral presentations; works 
of art; and levels of accomplishment in generally acceptable 
competitions. 
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II How Well is the School and the Classroom Environment 
Organized to Help Students Learn? 

Students cannot learn and teachers cannot teach if the conditions 
around them do not encourage learning. Teachers tell us that the 
classroom conditions are a primary factor inhibiting learning and 
discouraging good teaching. 

Several critical elements can be observed and evaluated. 

A. What is the overall "climate" or "atmosphere" of the school? Does 
the school have: 

• a safe, orderly, and academically focused atmosphere 

• an atmosphere that encourages each student's sense of belonging 
and the importance of personal responsibility 

• an atmosphere in v^hich teachers feel they do participate in deci- 
sions and feel responsible for the school 

• an atmosphere which v^elcomes parents and the community 

• an atmosphere where learning is the most important activity and 
academic expectations are clear 

• clear rules of conduct, both formal and informal, and sensible 
but firm management of misconduct 

• the opportunity for students to improve their self-confidence and 
to grow as individuals 

• open and healthy communication betv^een teachers, students, and 
administrators 

• clear school policies regarding homework and extracurricular 
activities 

• adequate support services for students, such as counseling, food 
service, etc. 

• a cooperative and open atmosphe re with the local community and 
strong community concern and involvement in the school? 

B. Effective schools must have leadership which ensures that 
students' educational goals are met, that teachers are fully involved 
in the educational process and can concentrate on their teaching 
responsibilities, that state and local policies are implemented, and 
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and local policies are implemented, and that teachers and staffs are 
fairly evaluated and rewarded for performance. 

C. An effective school must have a plan which has been initiated 
by school administrators, with the participation of teachers and the 
community, and which makes clear the school's purposes and its 
strategies for accomplishing those purposes. Responsibility for com- 
pleting the plan,, and for its quality, rests with school administrators. 

III. How Well Are Students Prepared for Work and Further Education? 

In addition to academic performance,, schools also have a respon- 
sibility for preparing students for living after school— particularly 
further or additional education or employment. Schools cannot be 
expected to perform equally well for all students. Preparation for 
work and further education is also a goal shared with the larger com- 
munity and the family. Schools nevertheless continue to aim a sizable 
share of their efforts at helping young people accomplish this goal. 

People should know how well the graduates of high schools do 
when they seek employment or continue their education. Schools 
should follow their students' i irther progress for several years after 
they have graduated. 

IV. How Supportive Is the Community Environment? 

The quality, health, and problems of local schools are linked 
directly to the quality, health, and problems of the communities in 
which they are located. To know their schools, people must know 
their communities. Any analysis of school effectiveness which looks 
at a school in isolation (for example, only through the test scores 
of students) and which ignores the community context can be 
misleading and even harmful. 
Some questions which need to be asked a^e: 

What is the condition of the community? 

What evidence is there of adequate local support (financial or 
otherwise) for local schools? 

What evidence is there that the community values educational 
accomplishment and excellence? 

How is the community involved in the schools? 
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How does the community compare to others in citizen and voter 
participation, in its economic health and level of employment, 
in its crime rate and other social health indicators? 



NOTES 



Chapter V 



Appendix A provides a detailed explanation of each of the following items. 
This appendix, plus a workbook entitled "VvT^at Makes a Good School/' 
published by the committee, provide a means for local citizens to evaluate 
their schools. 



VI 



Vocational and Community 
College Education 



In an informalion-direcled, service oriented, high technology economy the 
prize will go ever increasingly to those who can seize it with brains, with learn- 
ing with training. 



Since 1969 there have been nine studies related to either Kentucky 
community college education or vocational-technical education, or 
both.^ The effort required for a new study, one as comprehensive as 
the past studies, is unnecessary. As its alternative, we decided to 1) 
review, with the advice of ou^^ide experts, these previous studies; 2) 
analyze, with the help of the Kentucky Economic Development Cor- 
poration, the future of the Kentucky economy; 3) gather opinions from 
vocational education and community college education officials; 4) 
analyze the productivity (degrees awarded, enrollment, and similar fac- 
tors) of the current vocational education and community college system; 
5) review current trends in vocational education and community col- 
lege education; 6) make its recommend?.tion5 based on the steps above. 

Previous Reports 

Several common themes emerge from the majority of these older 
reports, published between 1969 and 1983. Some substantial changes 
have, of course,, been implemented since their publication. These themes 
from previous report<i include: 

• The^-e is no systematic state-wide coordination of oostsecondary 
vocational education, community college education, and two-year 
regional university programs. 

• There is limited funding for all aspects of associate and bac- 
calaureate education and vocational education. 



Edward F. Pnchard, Jr. 
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• Two-year programs in community colleges and regional univer- 
sities tend to emphasize prebaccalaureate preparation over occupa- 
tional programs. (Modifications have occurred since earlier 
reports.) 

• Two-year programs are dominated by university faculties, depart- 
ments, and administrations whose mission orientation is more 
toward traditional academic programs and not always consistent 
with comprehensive community college missions and purposes. 

• There are only limited cooperative relationships between com- 
munity colleges and area vocational schools (although since 1976 
several articulation agreements have been developed). 

• There is an emphasis in vocational education on high school 
students rather than adults. 

• The greatest vocational education enrollments are in consumer 
education and homemaking, business and office, agriculture and 
practical arts at the secondary level. At the postsecondary level 
the heaviest enrollments are in industrial education, business and 
office, special programs, consumer and homemaking, and health. 

• There are weak career guidance and counseling services in most 
two-year postsecondary programs. 

• There is limited ability to hold vocational systems accountable 
because there is limited emphasis on productivity and no single 
locus of responsibility. 

• There is a diffusion of review and approving authority at the state 
level. 

• There is limited responsiveness to the needs of business and in- 
dustry and the needs of modern technology in vocational 
education. 

• There is a need for more basic academic skills combined within 
vocational education. 



Trends in Vocational and Community College Education 

The professional literature describes the community college as a col- 
lege which, through its open door policy, essentially provides an op- 
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portunity for education to those least served historically by higher 
education. Access is an important purpose, but another critical dimen- 
sion relates to the educational programs of these institutions. The com- 
munity colleges' evolution has been intertwined with the evolution of 
American society from an industrial economy to a so-called "postin- 
dustrial/' information-based society. 

According to Louis Bender of Florida State University, 

Two-year postsecondary educational programming was a response 
to two trends behind the current information society. Prior to World 
War II, no major advance in the economy took place in the absence of 
"discovery." We had to discover electricity, discover internal combus- 
tion, discover the telephone and telegraph. Since WWII, however, all 
major advances were the result of "theory." Moving beyond discovery 
to theory has,, of course, been accelerated by the computer. The com- 
puter,, through simulation, can test theories and help move theory toward 
prototype and then "productivity." 

The result, for the modern economy and consequently for academic 
programming at the vocational postsecondary two-year level, has been 
the need, since World War II, for a new group of workers— people who 
can understand the "why," or the theory behind a particular kind of 
work. Economists say that prior to World War II we really had a two- 
tier manpower structure— there were "professionals" (who often were 
managers) and there were "workers," whether skilled or unskilled. Since 
1945, however, a three-tier structure has emerged. In addition to the 
worker and the professional, we now have a group characterized by 
the terms "technician," "paraprofessional," or "middle management." 
This is the so-called middle manpower spectrum that the two-year col- 
lege, the assciate degree, the certificate programs, must serve because 
the educational needs of the group combine general education's 
theoretical knowledge with skills and hands-on application. It brings 
together emerging new knowledge and the application of that new 
knowledge in a practical technological setting. 

As a result, there must be a subtle but significant difference in the 
two-year program offerings. Programs for this middle manpower spec- 
trum must contain a substantial general education component, including 
math and science, to undergird the understanding of the theory behind 
the practical application. These programs bring theory and practice 
together. 

Still another condition is at work, particularly in colleges and univer- 
sities. The academic faculty of the traditional community college is often 
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oriented toward traditional academic disciplines. The faculty subculture, 
the faculty "ethic," looks at knowledge in its historic academic setting— 
the generation and consideration of original knowledge. They approach 
curriculum design more from the faculty and discipline perspective than 
with regard to the application of knowledge. But at the same time there 
is another kind of faculty, those who respond to and involve themselves 
iHuch more directly with the economic community. That faculty asks, 
"What are the skills, the knowledge, the competencies needed in the 
community against which we should design programs that respond to 
the unique requirements of the community?" Instead of the faculty deter- 
mining the scope and content to be learned in isolation, the approach 
recognizes that employers know what knowledge, skill, and expertise 
must be mastered if an employee is to succeed. A partnership in the 
design of a curriculum emerges. 

The critical manpower need of the new economy is in the middle 
manpower areas. These are the people who, although not researchers 
in the information economy, will make it work. These are the people 
with enough understanding of technology and its effects to adapt to 
the changes required in the workplace, who will earn the middle class 
salaries and become the middle class of the future. 

Secondary Vocational Education 

Vocational education at the high school level has recently faced 
serious questioning and renewed study. Eva Galambos, research 
associate for the Southern Regional Education Board and author of the 
SREB report "Issues in Vocational Education," recently summarized 
these questions. Her conclusion: ". . . we ought to stop fooling 
ourselves in saying that we re going to prepare youngsters for specific 
occupations in high schools." 

Galambos argues for renewed emphasis on incorporating more 
academic content into secondary vocational training. Why? She says; 

• The chances of gt ting jobs or higher salaries are not improved 
for vocational students over other students (except for students, 
mostly women, in "office occupations" programs.) 

• Most vocational education is in comprehensive high schools and 
"most of the comprehensive high schools can't afford enough staff 
or equipment for occupationally specific traming." 
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• Students do not stay in programs long enough "to have any 
substantial entry level skills." 

Rather than specific job skills the Southern Regional Education Board 
study says we should emphasize "those transferable skills that apply 
to all jobs . . . reading comprehension, the ability to calculate, the abili- 
ty to communicate. These are the basic skills that everyone is going 
to have to have in our changing techieological society. 

The 1984 report. An Opportunity for Excellence, of the Chamber 
of Commerce task force, Kentuckians for Excellence in Education, had 
this to say about secondary vocational education. 

It is generally believed that public school vocational course^ enhance 
students' chances of obtaining employment and tend to deter many 
students from dropping out of school. If they do drop out, their chances 
of gaining employment increase if they have participated in vocational 
education. Unfortunately,, research has failed to substantiate the belief 
that availability of vocational education programs deters male students 
from dropping out of public schools. Research findings, however,, do 
show that the availability of such courses may tend to cause young women 
to stay in school longer. On the other hand, it appears that enrollment 
in vocational education tends to reduce the likelihood of students com- 
pleting one full year of college after they graduate from high school. This 
is true for both men and women. Generally, young men who take high 
school vocational education do not appear to be in a more advantageous 
position in the labor market than those who pursued a general 
curriculum.^ 

The National Commission on Secondary Vocational Education in 
its report The Unfinished Agenda recommended no one single approach 
to vocational education. Yet it gave six recommendations, three of 
v^hich pertained to the improvements needed in the content of voca- 
tional courses. These were: 

Secondary vocational education courses should provide instruction and 
practice in the basic skills of reading, writing, arithmetic, speaking, listen- 
ing and problem solving. 

In addition to developing occupational skills, secondary vocational 
courses must develop self-esteem, positive attitudes toward work, safe 
work habits, job seeking skills, and other general employability skills. 

Vocational euucation courses must be enriched to make these courses 
attractive to all students including the college bound. 
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The issue is not whether secondary students should be prepared for jobs, 
nor is ihe issue whether secondary students should receive a general educa- 
tion or a specialized education. The truth of the matter is that all students 
need both kinds of preparation It is not an either/or situation. Students 
seeking emplf yment in the skilled and technical occupations must first 
develop a strong foundation in general education. Upon that base is built 
the specialization. For many students, depending upon the occupational 
area of interest, the specialization will come at the postsecondary level 
of education.'* 

Recent revisions in the federal vocational education act parallel this 
thinking. In the new Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act, accord- 
ing to a report by the Southern Growth Policies Board, "the intent is 
clearly that vocational and academic skills are both important and 
related and that the basics and theory ought to be treated as part of 
vocational preparation." This new intent is based on the board's view 
that "today . . . there is a growing emphasis by both employers and 
educators on the need for higher order thinking in the work place/' 
a condition which applies equally to secondary and postsecondary voca- 
tional education. 



The Kentucky Economy: Past and Future 

To assist this committee, the Kentucky Economic Development Cor- 
porition prepared a detailed report entitled "Estimates of Kentucky's 
Economy in the 1990s. 

The K£DC report shows that Kentucky's employment and income 
trends from the past decade are "likely to be continued in the decade 
ahead." To some degree these trends run parallel to trends in the na- 
tional economy— a shift from a manufacturing economy toward a ser- 
vice economy. Service industries, or so-called "service production/' have 
shown the most growth and will continue to show the most future 
growth in Kentucky. 

Manufacturing employment declined by 8 percent during the 
1972-1982 period, although it continues to be the single most impor- 
tant economic activity in Kentucky and represents 21.2 percent of Ken- 
tucky's total nonagricultural employment. But Kentucky will do well 
in the decade ahead to retain the current level of manufacturing jobs. 
The national trend toward reduced manufacturing employment is ex- 
pected to continue, and this will be felt in Kentucky. Furthermore, many 
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of Kentucky's leading manufacturing firms are investing heavily in pro- 
cesses that will increase automated manufacturing. Thus, there will be 
two somewhat countervailing trends, it is expected that manufactur- 
ing employment will increase somewhat, through expansion of existing 
firms and the overall health of the nation's economy, coupled with the 
attraction of new firms because of Kentuck>'s natural advantages (e.g., 
location, transportation system, land and water resources); but il will 
also decline because of increased automation and shifts away from tradi- 
tional industries (e.g., tobacco processing and manufacturing, distilling). 

Mining employment, particularly coal mining, will reflect the na- 
tional demand for energy, which in turn is tied to national and inte;- 
national economic conditions. Domestic use of coal has not grown as 
rapidly as was expected immediately after the energy crisis of the early 
'70s, and the export market has virtually disappeared. U.S. and Ken- 
tucky codl are presently uncompetitive in world markets because of 
high mining costs, high transportation costs, and the strength of the 
dollar. Furthermore, regulatory uncertainties (e.g., acid rain) cloud 
coal's future. For these reasons, estimating future mining employment 
is difficult. A reasonable projection is that mining will stay level, or 
perhaps increase slightly if the'-e is an upturn in the economy during 
the next decade. 

The service sector or "service production" side includes "wholesale 
and retail trade; services; government; and finance." There aie two clear 
types of employment in the service sector. One type (for example, in 
retail sales and fast food) is characterized by low pay, low levels of 
responsibility, and low education requirements except at the mid- 
management and management levels. The other type (for example, in- 
surance, finance, government) is highly dependent on information pro- 
cessing. Occupations in these latter areas might include word process- 
ing, computer programming and analysis, as well as white collar 
management and supervision —all needing education at about the 
associate degree level. 

It is likely that changes in employment levels and wholesale and retail 
trade will follow overall economic conditions. Underpinning these 
economic conditions will be a steady increase of 11 percent in the state's 
population from 1980 to 1990.* It is not unreasonable to expect that 
the long-term growth in employment in wholesale and retail trade will 
be in the range of 1-2 percent per year, depending on the impact of 
Stat:: tax laws. Retail employment will also be increased by changing 
concepts. For example, after a long decline in filling station employment, 
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it appears that linking petroleum marketing with convenience food 
shopping will lead to increased employment in filling station/conve- 
nient stores. 

In the finance area employment levels will increase at the rate of 
the state's population growth. One exception is the insurance industry, 
which will probably grow more rapidly. The industry projects a growth 
rate of 6-7 percent per year, largely through increased services and some 
automation. It is also expected that government employment (federal, 
state, and local) in Kentucky will increase at a rate of about 1.5 per- 
cent per year. And it is possible that the current enthusiasm for im- 
proving education in Kentucky might lead to additional teaching jobs— 
especially considering a projected increase in children, or the "baby 
boom echo/' in the late 1980s and early 1990s. Nevertheless, it is dif- 
ficult to estimate these levels until additional funds are available. 

Within the "services" category, (part of the "service production" 
group), there is a wide spectrum of activities ranging from highly skilled 
to unskilled employees. For example, "tourism and travel" is one of 
the state's largest labor components. In 1982 approximately 100,000 
persons were employed in this industry; about half of these were 
employed in hotels and motels and another 25 percent were in 
restaurants. This total amounts to about 30-35 percent of Kentucky's 
service jobs. The tourism and travel industry is affected by national 
and regional economic conditions ard also by seasonal factors. Never- 
theless, this is a strong segment of Kentucky's economy, and it is ex- 
pected to grow at least as fast as the state's population, or about 11 
percent, over the decade to 1990. 

Another significant component of the service production is the health 
care industry. Currently, 53,000 persons are employed in or affiliated 
with Kentucky's hospitals. Of these about 10,000 are registered nurses 
and another 39,000 are housekeepers, maintenance and janitorial 
workers, and supporting staff. Hospital industry employment is ex- 
pected to grow at about the same rate as the population. 

Finally, the fast food industry is a critical part of the services pro- 
duction group, r'ast food employment has grown rapidly in the nation 
and in Kentucky and this trend is expected to continue during the next 
decade. Because most of the jobs associated with this industry are un- 
skilled the KEDC report makes no estimate of total employment in 
this Held. 
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Kentucky's Changing Skills Requirements 

KEDC's observations about Kentucky's economic future lead to 
several conclusions. In the manufacturing area investments in automa- 
tion and machinery will probably increase the demand in numbers for 
engineers, computer scientists, technicians and mechanics, and repairers 
md installers. In the heavy industries there will be a decline in demand 
for craft workers, operatives, and laborers. 

Office automation will probably result in a decreased demand for 
clerical workers. Other clerical workers— those, for example, who use 
word processors— will need to be upgraded. Kentucky is generally ex- 
pected to follow the nation's trend with increases in the service sector 
industries, most notably tourism and travel, financial services, and fast 
foods. Some of these will come from postsecondary vocational school 
and community college middle manpower programs. 

A considerable amount of the employment in Kentucky's future will 
be at a relatively low salary level. It will require a basic education, the 
ability to adapt to large institutions, the ability to communicate with 
the public and with fellow workers, and the ability to learn basic skills 
such as machinery operation. The needed employment group, however, 
will also include managers, sales and service personnel, and people to 
handle information. These individuals will implement the information 
and technical economy in the middle manpower levels. 

The Kentucky Economic Development Corporation summarizes its 
view: "It is imperative that Kentucky's educational system provide per- 
sons with good backgrounds in the basic skills of reading, writing, 
mathematics, use of computers and good work and study habits. It is 
more important for a person to be adaptable to a variety of occupa- 
tions than it is to be trained for a specific one." 

In addition, the report concludes, "the need for training/retraining 
is apparent when one considers that 85-90 percent of the 1990 work 
force will consist of workers who are currently on the job and that 70-75 
percent of this work force will const^'tute the work force of the year 
2000. Greater emphasis should be given to blue collar career planning, 
incorporating programs of retraining adults for new jobs due to their 
present or new employers. Youth entering the work force might require 
retraining two or three times during their working careers." 
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The Condition of Vocational Education/Community College 
Education in Kentucky 

What is Kentucky vocational education and community college 
education producing? We attempted to approach this question in two 
ways: 1) with general observations on the status of the enterprise in 
Kentucky, and 2) with analysis of enrollments and degree production 
in Kentucky's vocational and community college systems. 

Kentucky's arrangement of vocational institutions and community 
colleges is complex. It is also unusual among the states, being com- 
parable in structure only to West Virginia and Louisiana, where there 
are two-year programs in the public baccalaureate institutions, some 
free-standing community colleges, and postsecondary community 
colleges. 

Fourteen community colleges are adnn.inisteied by the University of 
Kentucky (through the office of the chancellor for community colleges) 
and governed by the University of Kentucky Board of Trustees. In ad- 
dition, a second system e .ists in that each of the other seven public 
universities may operate community college programs on its campus, 
ultimately governed by each university's board of trustees. The mis- 
sion of all these institutions is to provide associate degree programs 
and certificate programs, and also to serve as the open door to higher 
education. 

The third system is administered by the State Dep?rtment of Educa- 
tion's Office of Vocational Education. In 1989, this system consisted 
of 1 advanced technical center,* 54 area vocational schools plus 5 health 
instituMons, 6 correctional programs and 20 area centers under con- 
tract with local schools, and 17 state vocational technical schools located 
across Kentucky. 

Finally, there is another group of schools not examined in ihis 
report— numerous proprietaiy or for-profit schools which provide 
technical training (e.g., electronics), career training, associate degrees, 
and diplomas. 

The vocational school system is organized into "area vocational 
schools" and "state vocational technical schools." About 70 area voca- 
tional schools give priority to high school students (who are bussed 
from their high school buildings to attend classes) but allow older 
students to attend when space ib available. The 17 state vocational 
technical schools, on the other hand, are first to serve adults and, on 
a space-available basis, some high school students. Both systems are 
administered by state government through the Office of Vocational 

^The Kentucky Advanced Technology Center opened in 1987-88. 
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Education. Teachers in the schools are state employees under the 
Department of Personnel and state salary scales. 

We conclude that there are three negative results from this arrange- 
ment, all recognized in previous studies: 

1) Although area vocational schools serve local high school 
students, the local boards of education have little control over 
curriculum, planning, or personnel. Integration of academic pro- 
grams (the teaching of English, for example) is thus very dif- 
ficult. As one state official says, the result is that "the vocational 
school goes one way, the high school another." 

2) Administration of local area schools by state governnrient, par- 
ticularly of personnel, means that personnel policies, especially 
salaries, are often out of line with local school benefits and 
salaries. There is no local flexibility in administration. 

3) The administration of both systems by the State Department of 
Education has resulted in limited attention for "postsecondary" 
programs which by necessity should be different from secon- 
dary vocational programs. No clear or focused postsecondary 
programming has occurred. (We believe this contributes to 
limited programming for the middle-manpower spectrum Keu- 
tucky needs.) 

A report prepared by MGT of America for the Kentucky Council 
on Higher Education has analyzed the general status of education in 
Kentucky.^ In general, the report documents production at various 
educational levels. In general, it shows that Kentucky's degree and cer- 
tificate production at the high school, vocational, two-year, and 
bachelor's level is low, and that mastei s degree and "first professional 
degree" production is high— all compared to 18 states used for com- 
parisons in their research. (See table.) 
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STUDENT LOWER LEVEL ENROLLMENT IN TWO-YEAR 
INSTITUTIONS AND VOCATIONAL CENTERS AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF TOTAL FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT STUDENTS F.T.E. ENROLLMENT 
IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS* 





Percent Stds 
Enroll, in 
Two-Yr. and Voc. Inst. 


22.0% 




37.3% 


Alabama 


25.5% 


Arkansas 


27.1% 


Florida 


59.6% 


Georgia 


41.3% 


Illinois 


47.8% 


Indiana 


30.4% 


Louisiana 


9.5% 


Maryland 


37.7% 


Mississippi 


36.7% 


Missouri 


25.8% 


North Carolina 


40.8% 


Ohio 


47.6% 


South Carolina 


47.3% 


Tennessee 


27.7% 


Texas 


35.6% 


Virginia 


33.6% 


West Virginia 


14.1% 



State Postsecondary Education Profiles Handbook, Education 
Commission of the States, 1980. Plus addition of postsecondary 
vocational/technical education enrollments not included in 
handbook.* 



•Comparable updated data not available at time of reprinting (1989). 

The report states. "The only educational area where Kentucky is out- 
producing most of the other comparison states is at the master s degree 
and first professional degree levels. Kentucky granted more masters' 
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degrees per 100,000 population than 12 comparison states and more 
professional degrees per 100,000 population than did 15 of 17 com- 
parison states .... Based upon current trends, Kentucky can expect 
the general education level of its adult population to continue to fall 
behind that of most of the other states unless corrective action is taken." 

According to the MGT study, comparisons of the total educational 
output, including both private and public institutions, with other states 
reveal that: 

• At the two-year degree level Kentucky granted, in 1980-81, fewer 
degrees per 100,000 population (ages 18-44) than the average for the 
comparison states in math and science oriented disciplines and other 
disciplines. Only in the health area did Kentucky produce more. 

• At the bachelor's degree level, when compared to the average of the 
other selected states, Kentucky granted, on a per 100,000 population 
(ages 18-44) basis 

— about the same level of degrees in education 

— significantly fewer degrees in health, business, math, and science 
oriented disciplines, and others (social sciences, arts, and letters). 

• At the master's degree level, when compared to the average of the 
other states, Kentucky granted on a per 100,000 population (ages 
18-44) basis 

— significantly more degrees in education (about 40 percent more) 

— significantly fewer degrees in health, business, and the math and 
science oriented disciplines 

— more degrees in the other disciplines. 

• At the first professional degree level Kentucky, when compared to 
the average of the other states, on a per 100,000 population (ages 18-44) 
basis, granted more dental degrees, more pharmacy degrees, about 
the same M.D. degrees, a fewer law degrees, and significantly more 
theology degrees (all from private institutions). 

• Kentucky has fewer public two-year institutions than all states ex- 
cept Arkansas, Louisiana, and West Virginia. 

• Kentucky has a significantly smallei proportion of its publir higher 
education enrollments in two-year institutions than all except Loui- 
siana and West Virginia. 
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The MGT report concludes that 



"if Kentucky wants to be a major competitor for a share of the na- 
tion's future economic growth ... the Commonwealth needs lo restruc- 
ture some of its education programs and rec Mocate its dollars so that:- 

♦ the state's higher education system has a well-developed set of pro- 
grams to educate a much higher percentage of the population. 

♦ more graduates are produced in the fields that will support the 
economic growth of the state and fewer graduates are produced 
in fields of relative oversupply. 

. . . Kentucky is investing an amount per capita in postsecondary 
education that is slightly above the median of the comparison states. Yet. 
the education attainment level of the Commonwealth's population con- 
tmues to lag behind that of other states who are investing less. This sug- 
gests thdt Kentucky is spending a higher percentage of its public educa- 
tion funds on the higher cost programs than most other states . . . secon- 
dary data, such as enrollments and degrees granted, indicate that Ken- 
tucky is putting more emphasis on the higher-cost programs. 

The percentages of Kentucky's population with 1-3 years of college 
and 4 or more years of college are significantly below the averages of 
the comparison states and the national averages. A review of degree data 
indicates that Kentucky is falling significantly behind the educational at- 
tainment levels of other states in granting two-year degrees and bachelor's 
degrees. Kentucky's enrollment in 2-year institutions is significantly below 
that of all except three of the comparison states, in spite of the fact that 
educational costs in 2-year institutions are gener-»lly 15-25 percent lower 
than similar costs in 4-year institutions. 

Research surveys have shown that employers prefer technically trained 
employees with strong basic education backgrounds so that they have 
the abiUty to adapt to changes in technology. 

Neither Kentucky's community colleges nor its vocational technical 
systems have ever received funding levels sufficient to be re'' agnized for 
the breadth and quality of their programs. 



Views of Vocational-Community College Administrators 

To determine the views of those directly associated with vocational 
and community colleges the committee's consultant (Lou Bender) con- 
ducted interviews in late August. Those interviews with Kentucky of- 
ficials produced the following observations: 





Kentucky's vocational education system is unusual. It is a state- 
operated system— most other states provide for secondary vocational pro- 
grams to be at the local school district level. Kentucky also has three 
different postsecondary delivery systems (state vocational technical 
schools, community colleges and regional universities) while few other 
states would have more than two of this combination. All ihree systems 
have constituencies and advocates. It is doubtful that structural change 
will be possible politically in the immediate future even if it were educa- 
tionally and economically desirable. 

Kentucky's programming for the middle-manpower spectrum does not 
have a single plan or design. Furthermore, there is little evidence that 
state economic development goals and postsecondary programming have 
been coordinated or that any monitoring of existing offerings takes place. 
Low enrollment classes, small institutions, and duplication of program- 
ming results in limited rather than comprehensive postsecondary pro- 
gramming. The evidence would suggest Kentucky is not systematically 
preparing for the middle-manpower requirements as are competing states. 

Most strategies for change reported by the interviewees assumed a 
change in the structure (different sponsors, a single system, etc.) but then 
m >st interviewees predicted such would be politically impossible. There 
did not seem to be c'-^ar understanding of the middle-manpower spec- 
trum which has emerged since World War II and for which associate and 
certificate programming is characteristically directed. Eyes seem to be 
on the present design and not on future requirements. 

State officials and leaders in Kentucky seem to have strong viewpoints 
on vocational and community college education, but views are quite 
divergent. Officials directly responsible for the vocational or communi* 
ty college education deliv^ery systems understandably believe the present 
secondary and postsecondary vocational education in Kentucky is what 
is needed and the various systems are efficient. Other officials as well 
as governmental, business and community leaders view Kentucky as suf- 
fering from unjustifiable institutional self-interest at the expense of 
students and the economy. 

There was general agreement that the state-operated vocational schools 
(secondary and postsecondary) are hampered by the stat«^ agency 
character of the structure which results in purchasing, personnel, con- 
struction requirements being those of general state government. The uni- 
que nature and requirements of vocational education result in dysfunc- 
tional regulations and procedures that result in time constraints, unrealistic 
conformity requirements which result in the loss of flexibility and time- 
ly response to program needs of local area?, existent or potential 
employers, etc. 
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There was also general agreement that Kentucky's multiple postsccon- 
dary vocational and technical delivery systems should cooperate to max- 
imize opportunities for students, better serve employer needs, and 
minimize duplication or related cost inefficiencies. However, there was 
not agreement on whether this is now being realized. Interestingly, state 
officers declared such cooperation was presently marginal and localized 
while their state .<?vel advisory members proclaimed just the opposite. 

The greatest divergence in perception pertained to postsecondary oc- 
cupational programs. Almost half declared the programming to be timely, 
comprehensive,, flexible, coordinated and appropriate for contemporary 
as well as future needs (students or employers). The other half embraces 
the opposite view. They paint a picture in which state-operated postsecon- 
dary vocational technical schools are high cost, narrow and limited in 
scope of programming, and generally obsolete. This view portrays the 
community college s^'-t'- as unduly influenced by University of Ken- 
tucky priorities anc .tout enough community-based or middle- 
manpower training ouentation. The regional university associate degree 
programs are described as FTE (full-time equivalent students) generating 
devices which are carried out as "screening" or "proving" grounds for 
the four-year degree paths and out of touch with the clear middle- 
manpower spectrum which can only be served by a specific institutional 
purpose or mission to meet this need. 

That group of leaders who are critical of Kentucky's system (or non- 
system as they would declare) point to the competition between and 
among the three existent deliveries. They argue that none do the job re- 
quired if Kentucky is to move from its low position among competing 
states. Their view is that eacii delivery system is unduly restricted by 
the sponsor organization (state, UK, or regional universities). They declare 
the only total solution would be to have a separately organized, unified 
postsecondary delivery system !hat is solely dedicated to the mission of 
the comprehensive postsecondary miudle-manpower spectrum. They tend 
to identify several states in the Sunbelt as the models for the type system 
they would advocate forKer'acky, including North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Florida. 

They declare Kentucky is being short-changed in appropriate oppor- 
tunities for its citizens (particularly adults), for its economic develop- 
ment needs (existent as well as prospective employers), and its taxpayers. 
They are pessimistic that the solution can be achieved by other than ma- 
jor structural change. 
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Contemporary Picture 

The committee requested a variety of information from the three 
state level agencies responsible for vocational and postsecondary com- 
munity college education data: the Kentucky Department of Education, 
the Council on Higher Education, and the community college system 
of the University of Kentucky. Each of the agencies was most coop- 
erative and made available as much information as its systems would 
allow. The committee wishes to express its appreciation for the prompt 
and significant assistance provided by each of the agencies. 

Upon reviewing the information made available, it was immediate- 
ly obvious that no single or comparable reporting system exists in Ken- 
tucky. One set of information reports enrollments by programs but does 
not identify these by individual institution. Another system reports 
enrollments and degrees conferred by program and by inrtitution but 
carries out no cost analysis. 

The vocational technical programs operated by the Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Education and the community college system of the Universi- 
ty of Kentucky can be said to have a central office for overall planning 
and operat'\)ns coordination. This coordination is not apparent for the 
two-year associate degree programming of the seven regional univer- 
sities. The Council on Higher Education does play a coordinating role 
in r'^ /ard to new program approval, but it does not have the respon- 
sibility for overall state-wide associate degree program planning and 
priority setting among the three different types. 

The absence of any central locus of responsibility and authority for 
two-year postsecondary vocational and community college education 
results in overlapping service areas, some duplication of programming, 
and haphazard relationship of academic programming with the man- 
power needs of Kentucky. (See map.) 



FACILITIES OFFERING VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS BY REGION 
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Facility Codes 

O State Vocational Technical School 

Vocational Technical School 
□ Health Facility 

Area Vocational Education Center 

• Public School District with Vocational Programs 
■ Vocational Correctional Facility 
© Locally Operated Area Vocational Education Center 
O Community College or University 

* Ky. Advanced Technology Center 



5 Local School Districts 

Local School Districts 




11^ 

Source: Kentucky Department of Education, 1989 



Another consequence of the existence of three different systems in 
Kentucky can be seen in the fact that each system has units which suf- 
fer from an economy of scale. It is generally accepted nationally that 
a comprehensive community college cannot serve fewer than 750 
students. In recent years, enrollment in the University of Kentucky com- 
munity college system has increased, so that several institutions which 
once enrolled less than 500 students are now larger than that. All in- 
stitutions now enroll over 750, though one is only slightly above that 
number. (See table below.) 

More important, however, is the fact that three of the seven regional 
universities have unusually low degree completion rates. The national 
norm of 30-40 percent was achieved by four of the regional univer- 
sities (See tables I and II) 



I. The Community College System 





Enrollment: 


Degrees Conferred, 1986-87 




College 


Fall, 1987 


Arts & Sciences 


Applied 


Total 


Ashland 


2,286 


120 


128 


248 


Elizabethtown 


2,346 


117 


107 


224 


Hazard 


977 


41 


21 


62 


Henderson 


1,116 


39 


83 


122 


Hopkinsville 


1,341 


62 


54 


116 


Jefferson 


7,750 


133 


329 


462 


Lexington 


2,995 


10 


308 


318 


Madisonville 


1,514 


20 


68 


88 


Maysville 


779 


43 


78 


121 


Owensboro* 


1,530 


10 


7 


17 


Paducah 


2,298 


109 


100 


209 


Prestonsburg 


1,990 


106 


52 


158 


Somerset 


1,479 


61 


85 


146 


Southeast 


1,375 


66 


83 


149 


Totals 


29,776 


937 


1,503 


2,440 


'Established July 1, 


1986. 
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II. Regional Universities, Kentucky State University, and the University of 
Louisville 





T-vo-Year 








Enrollment 


Associate Degrees 




Institution 


1987 


1986-87 


Percent 


Eastern Kentucky University 


880 


238 


27% 


Kentucky State University 


328 


65 


20* 


Morehead State University 


431 


207 


48 


Murray State University 


159 


59 


37 


Northern Kentucky University 


922 


211 


23 


University of Louisville 


481 


233 


48 


Western Kentucky University 


681 


224 


33 



*Of the 20%, 68% of the degrees are in nursing. 
Source* Kentucky Council on Higher Education 



Since figures were not available for the state administered vocational 
technical schools, no comparable analysis could be made of them. It 
appears, how^ever, that Kentucky has a problem of too many institu- 
tions from these three systems located in close proximity. Needless ad- 
ministrative overhead costs thus must be borne by the citizens of 
Kentucky. 

Planning for Kentucky's vocational needs requires data which are 
consistent across all three systems. Without a clear overview of degree 
production, enrollment in and completion of specific majors, and stu- 
dent job placement, no comprehensive planning can take place. 

Recommendations 

No longer can we rely on a work force where it is sufficient to have a strong 
back and a weak mind . . The new opportunities will have to come in those 
new areas that require much higher levels of training and education in the labor 
force We are finding that more and more training for the vocations which 
will become increasingly available involves not merely the traditional voca- 
tional training but a certain degree of academic attainment. 

Edward F. Prichard, Jr. 

Many of the problems identified in previous studies continue to con- 
front Kentucky. The existence of three different systems for delivering 
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vocational and technical and associate degree level education results 
in little coordination or comprehensive planning, inadequate data for 
planning, and limited programming for state economic needs. Three 
separate systems cannot be expected to effectively evaluate programs 
for their correctness or to avoid unnecessary duplication or to focus 
programs on the state needs. In part, three different systems contribute 
to the limited funding available for postsecondary vocational and com- 
munity college education in Kentucky. 

Kentucky must have a planned and coordinated system of postsecon- 
dary education. Previous studies concluded that the solution was to 
rearrange the governance of the three systems (e.g., a single governing 
board for all three systems; creation of a "Idlsi school district' for voca- 
tional education, etc.). We believe, however, that this recommenda- 
tion in previous studies failed because a good case was not made as 
to why a change in governance was needed. We believe that the 
necessary first step is planning, *vith decisions about governance follow- 
ing from that plan. 

The timing of the recommendations below with the implementation 
of the new Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act is also advan- 
tageous. In the past, federal funds could be used to 'expand, extend 
or maintain, where necessary," vocational programs. A large majority 
of these federal funds under the old law were used for program 
maintenance. Under the new law, however, except for the set asides 
for the disadvantaged and handicapped, funds must be used for ex- 
pansion or innovation. 

We recommend that several steps be taken by appropriate state 
officials. 

I. Move the administration of postsecondary vocational technical 
education from its current administrative location in the Sfate 
Department of Education and establish an independent governi.ng 
board. 

II. All previous studies, and our review of the current situation, lead 
to the conclusion that comprehensive planning for postsecondary 
vocational and community college education* in Kentucky is re- 
quired. Indeed, many recommendations of previous studies could 
have been implemented if such a plan were provided. 

This planning process must include the following steps: 

A postsecondary vocational and community college plan should 
be completed to determine the proper means for thi state to coor- 
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dinate activities and to maintain a coordinated planning process. This 
step should include consideration of a single governing board for all 
three types of vocational-community college programming. This sub- 
committee believes such a structure is probably the most desirable one. 

Reconsideration of the governance of vocational education must 
be based on sound planning. The Secretary of Education, with ap- 
propriate agencies involved, should prepare the plan above (including 
draft legislation for 1986) to implement the following objectives; 

• focus vocational programs and community college programs 
on the middle-manpower spectrum 

• provide a means for the separate governance of secondary voca- 
tional education and postsecondary vocational technical 
education 

• eliminate overlapping, duplication, and obsolescence in pro- 
gram offerings, particularly between vocational-technical 
schools and community colleges 

• eliminate or modify schools and campuses which are too small 
to provide comprehensive and effective educational pro- 
Sramming 

• increase cooperation and coordination of vocational-technical 
schools with other two-year postsecondary programming 

• create systematic and consistent data on postsecondary 
education. 

• make projections of adequate funding. 

If this plan is not implemented within a reasonable period, the 
General Assembly should devise a plan for program planning and 
coordination and governance of postsecondary vocational-technical 
education and two-year programs under a single, unified governance 
system. 

III. St^te funding policies should clearly identify and set priorities 
which favor middle-manpower education and training programs 
which contribute to Kentucky's economic future and respond to the 
needs of business and industry. 



•"Community college education" used here means the University of Kentucky community 
college system and community college programs at regional universities. 
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IV. With adequate funding, area vocational schools should be ad- 
ministered directly by local boards of education under state plann- 
ing guidelines and goals. These schools should concentrate on secon- 
dary programs and should offer postsecondary programs only to 
meet special, temporary, and clearly defined local needs. A funding 
program similar to the minimum foundation program should be 
established to provide adequate state financial support for area voca- 
tional schools. 

State vocational-technical schools should offer programs that are 
clearly postsecondary in content. They should concentrate on retrain- 
ing and upgrading manpower as well as entry level skills. They 
should not be seen as adjuncts to local secondary programs, but 
should operate under a plan for meeting postsecondary program 
needs determined by stace manpower needs. Planning for these pro- 
grams should be addressed in the plan in recommendation^ (above) 
and should involve the Council on Higher Education, in reopera- 
tion with the State Board of Educ?*:on and the Advisory Council 
on Vocational Education. If administrative or governing changes are 
needed to focus vocational-technical schools on postsecondary pro- 
grams, then such changes should be made. 

V. The scope and content of secondary vocational education pro- 
gram offerings should be thoroughly reconsidered by state officials, 
and a plan for comprehensive change should be provided. This 
change should de-emphasize secondary programs which provide 
specific job training in specific job areas (such as masonry or auto 
mechanics) and emphasize programs to help students acquire broad 
learning and competencies which can be applied to many occupa- 
tions. Emphasis should be on broad, "generic" skills, rather than 
specific job training. This will mean that some current programs are 
eliminated from the curriculum and that new courses and programs 
are developed. Some teachers will need to be retrained for new 
teaching responsibilities or for teaching their subjects from new 
perspectives. The state should provide adequate funding for any 
necessary retraining or relocation of teaching staff. 

VL State vocational-technical schools and community college pro- 
grams of the University of Kentucky and the regional universities 
should be designed to meet Kentucky's needs for the middle- 
manpower personnel spectrum encompassing technicians, 
paraprofessionals, and mid-managers. While this manpower group 
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does not need baccalaureate degrees, it must have both an under- 
standing of theory and the practical skills to be productive and to 
be relevant to employer needs. This concentration on the middle- 
manpower spectrum will make vocational education production 
more relevant to Kentucky'c economic future as identified in the Ken- 
tucky Economic Development Council report cited above in this 
report. 

Faculty professional development programs should be initiated 
v^hich complement this objective through orie*^tation about employer 
needs in Kentucky as well as provisions for keeping current in 
technology and other areas of change. 

Guidance and counseling programs should be Improved in areas 
of career planning, personal development, and academic advisement. 

VII. Fostsscondary vocational and community college education 
programs should focus as much attention on their programs for train- 
ing workers and upgrading skills of existing workers as upon entry 
level skills. These programs must be conducted in cooperation with 
Kentucky employers. Short-term and temporary programs in coop- 
eration with business must be provided in a dynamic economy. The 
financial costs of such programs should be borne jointly by the slate 
and by employers. 

VIII. Institutional data on enrollments, programs, completions, 
costs, and placement should be gathered by state officials so that 
comparable information is regularly reported to appropriate officials 
for purposes of planning, coordination and evaluation. 



1 Community Colleges in the Commonwealth, by Ass>ocialed Consultants in Educa- 
tion for the Kentucky Council on Public Higher Education, 1969. 

Preliminary Report on Vocational Education to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and State Board of Education, Gerald B. James, October, 1969. 
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VII 
Finance 



It doesn't do to will the ends if you don't will the means. 



Edward F. Prichard, Jr. 



The purpose of this report is to determine the financial mechanisms 
necessary to implement the improved educational program recommend- 
ed by the Prichard Committee for Academic Excellence. Our basic 
philosophy is that education is a joint state/local responsibility, under 
the leadership of the Kentucky General Assembly, as charged by Sec- 
tion 183 of the Kentucky Constitution: 'The Geneial Assembly shall, 
by appropM^te legislation, provide for an efficient system of common 
schools throughout the state." 

We have reviev;ed the fiscal situation of Kentucky relative to other 
states, and studied the methods used by Kentucky and other states to 
finance education. The next two sections of this chapter discuss the 
major issues relevant to the recommendations, the final section develops 
the recommendations. 



Taxation in Kentucky 

Since state government provides the major portion of the funding 
for education, it is important to first examine the major sources of state 
government tax revenue and the growth of revenue from each source 
fo ^^scal years 1977-78, 1982-83, and 1986-87. Table 1 presents the data. 

1 axes which are relatively more important in Kentucky than in the 
average state, at the state tax level, are severance taxes (many states 
have few resources to tax), motor fuels taxes, sales taxe^ on alcoholic 
beverages, and property taxes. Taxes which are relati\8ly less impor- 
tant include the general sales tax, tobacco taxes, individual and cor- 
poration income taxes, motor vehicle license taxes and corporation 
license taxes.* 

Over the period 1977-78 to 1982-83, tax revenue in Kentucky grew 
much more slowly than in ail fifty states, as the effects of the reces- 

*Based on 1982-83 figures Motor vehicle and corpr*-»ie licent iaxes have become more 
."important according to 1986-87 figures. 
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sions of 1980 and 1981-82 severely depressed Kentucky's economy. 
Revenues were depressed further by the 1979 Extraordinary Session of 
the General Assembly, which placed a ceiling on property taxes and 
removed the sales tax on utilities. Part of Kentucky's slow growth in 
revenues, relative to other states, is that many other states enacted in- 
creases in major taxes during the periods of national recession, while 
Kentucky's new and increased taxes were more than offset by the ex- 
emption of residential utilities from the sales and use (general sales) tax. 

The General Fund taxes which produce the most revenue in Ken- 
tucky are the sales and use tax, the individual income tax, the coal 
severance tax, property taxes, and the corporation income tax.* 
Together they accounted for 75 percent of total Kentucky tax revenue 
and 87 percent of General Fund revenue in 1982-83. 

It was noted above that state property taxes are relatively much more 
important to Kentucky state government than in the average state. This 
is due primarily to a 1976 law which transferred 30 cents of the local 
school property tax to the state, making the total state rate 31.5 cents. 
Kentucky is a fiscally "centralized" state— that is, it tends to .and 
large share of state and local government acti . ities at the state, rather 
than the local, government level. Table 2 shows that Kentucky ranks 
5th in the nation in the proportion of state and local tax revenue raised 
at the state level. 

Kentucky's tax effort is relatively high at the state level, very low 
at the local level, and relatively low at the combined state/local level. 
Table 3 reports the percentage of personal income devoted to state and 
local taxes in each of the fifty states. Kentucky ranked 36th on this 
measure of overall tax effort in 1983 at 10.1 percent, but has dropped 
to 44th in 1986 at 9.0 percent. 

A much better measure of state and local tax effort was developed 
by the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR). 
The commission devised a Representative Tax System (RTS) in whici 
the tax base for each of 26 widely-used taxes is estimated for each state 
(e.g., total retail sales in each state would be the tax base for the general 
sales tax). Then the average tax rate, for all states, is applied to the 
base to estimate the amount of revenue a state would generate if it ap- 
plied the average rate to its own tax base. Dividing this amount by 
the state's population results in a state's per capita tax capacity. A state's 
tax capacity index is its per capita tax capacity divided by the national 
average:- an index value of 100 means the state has an average capaci- 

* Based on 1982-83 figures. The 1986-87 figures include motor fuel sales tax in this category. 
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Table 1 

Major Sources of State Government Tax Revenue 
Kentucky and All States 
Fiscal Years 1977-78, 1982-83, and 1986-87 
(Millions of Dollars) 

Kentucky All Stales 



Percent of Percent of 

Change Percent Change Percent 

Revenue Revenue Revenue 82-83 to of Total Revenue Revenue Revenue 82-83 to of Total 

1977-78 1982-83 1986-87 86-87 1986-87 1977-78 1982-83 1986-87 86-87 1986-87 



Total 


1,842.1 


2,601.9 


3,520.4 


35.3 


General Sales 


531 2 


700.4 


892.0 


27 4 


Selective Sales: 










Motor Fuels 


190.7 


197.1 


294.5 


49.4 


Alcohol 


15.1 


49.4 


49.1 


-0.6 


Tobacco 


22 0 


20.8 


17.1 


-17.8 


Other 


172.9 


219 6 


310.4 


41.3 


individual Income 


389.9 


647.2 


921,0 


42.3 


Corporate Income 


138.6 


172.1 


267.4 


55.4 


License: 










Motor Vehicle 


47.9 


71,6 


146.5 


104.6 


Corporation 


10.4 


20.3 


65.9 


224.6 


Other 


25.3 


39.5 


42.1 


6.6 


Property 


147.4 


203.3 


251.2 


23,6 


Death/Gift 


21.8 


^8.0 


49.3 


29.7 


Severance 


128.2 


221,4 


211.2 


-4.6 


All Other 


0.7 


0.9 


2.7 


200.0 



100.0 


113 142 2 


171 370.1 


1^11 7 


44 


9 


inn n 


25.3 


35 229 0 


S3 626 8 


79 818.7 


HO 


Q 
O 


32 3 


8.4 


9,501.3 


10,793.3 


15,661.1 


45 


1 


6.3 


1.4 


2,283.4 


2,743.1 


3,090 6 


12 


7 


1.3 


0.5 


3,652.9 


4,001.4 


4,605.5 


15 


1 


1.9 


8.8 


7,548.0 


12,675.6 


in, 794.1 


32 


5 


6.8 


26 2 


29,088.2 


49,788.6 


76,037.9 


52 


7 


30.8 


7.6 


10,717.4 


13,152.5 


20,740.0 


57 


7 


8.4 


4.2 


4/63.7 


5J77.7 


9,037.1 


56 


4 


3.7 


1.9 


J,i3t} 1 


1,848.1 


3,171 6 


71 


6 


1.3 


1.2 


2,040.6 


3,025.6 


3,793.4 


25 


4 


1.5 


7.1 


2,356.5 


3,280.8 


4,613.7 


40 


6 


1 9 


1.4 


1,837.3 


2,544.6 


3,022.6 


18 


8 


1.2 


6.0 


2,492.9 


7,396.7 


4,047.9 


-45 


3 


1.6 



Note: Ti als may be off because of rounding. Totals for 'All States" include sources of revenue not listed. 

Source Compiled from U.S. Bu/eau of the Census, State Government Tax Collections in 1983, Senes GF83, No. 1, Washington, D.C.. U.S. Govem- 

Y-jJ^r^' "^^"^ Printing Office, 1983, and State Government Tax Collections in 1987, Series GF87, No. 1, Washington, D.C.. U.S. Government 

h I\JjL Printing Office, 1988. JL P 3 
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Table 2 

State Tax Revenue as a Proportion 
of State-Local Tax Revenue, 1982* 





Proportion 


Rank 


State 


Proportion 


Rank 


New England 






Southi 






Conneclicul 


56.9 


(38) 


Alabar. . 


73.9 


(11) 


Maine 


63.5 


(26) 


Arkansas 


75.8 


( 8) 


Massachusetts 


61.9 


(27) 


Florida 


60.3 


(31) 


New Hampshire 


38.2 


(50) 


Georgia 


63.5 


(25) 


Rhode Island 


58.3 


(36) 


Kentucky 


79.6 


( 5) 


Vermont 


58.8 


(34) 


Louisiana 


67.5 


(18) 








Mississippi 


77 2 


( 6) 


Middle Atlantic 






North Carolina 


72.8 


(14) 


Delaware 


82.4 


( 2) 


South Carolina 


74.5 


( 9) 


Maryland 


59.5 


(32) 


Tennessee 


60.5 


(30) 


New Jersey 


56.0 


(39) 


Virginia 


58. 7 


(35) 


New York 


49 1 


(49) 


West Virginia 


78.9 


( 4) 


Pennsylvania 


61.8 


(28) 














Southwest 






Great Lakes 






Arizona 


64.4 


(21) 


Illinois 


54.3 


(43) 


New Mexico 


82.4 




Indiana 


63.7 


(23) 


Oklahoma 


74.1 


(10) 


Michigan 


55.3 


(44) 


Texas 


59.2 


(33) 


Ohio 


55.4 


(41) 








Wisconsin 


66.4 


(20) 


Rocky Mountain 












Colorado 


49.2 


(48) 


Plains 






Idaho 


71.4 


(17) 


Iowa 


60.6 


(29) 


Utah 


64.3 


(22) 


Kansas 


57.0 


(37) 


Wyoming 


63.7 


(24) 


Minnesota 


72.3 


(15) 


Montana 


54.8 


(42) 


Missouri 


55.8 


(40) 






Nebraska 


52.3 


(49) 


Far West 






North Dakota 


72.1 


(16) 


Alaska 


90.3 


( 1) 


South Dakota 


51.9 


(47) 


California 


67.2 


(19) 








Hawaii 


77.2 


( 7) 








Nevada 


73.5 


(12) 








Oregon 


62.5 


.45) 








Washington 


72 9 


(13) 



Source Stale Tax Revenue as a Proportion of State-Local Tax Revenue, 1982, Legislative 
Finance Papers, July, 1984, p. 28 (as reported in a Memorandum from C. 
Gilmore Dutlon to the Inl-^rim joint Committee on Appropriations and 
Revenue, February 27, 1985).* 

*Comparable data are no longer collecled in this manner. 1982 figures are the ^ost recent 
available. 
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Table 3 

State and Local Taxes as Percentage 
of Personal Income, 1986 



Rank 


State 


JL 


Alaskd 




Wyom'ng 


3 


INcVV I UiK 


A 
** 


Oistrict of Columbis 


e 


Wisconsin 


V/ 


I Id Weill 


7 


utan 


e 
o 


Montana 


0 


Michigan 


10 


Minnesota 


1 1 
ii 


Louisiana 


XL 


^^dine 


1 1 


Arizona 


1 A 
14 


Massachusetts 


1 ? 


Iowa 


lo 


West Virginia 


17 


New Mexico 


iO 


Knode isianu 


10 

ly 


Oregon 


£AJ 


Vermont 




Ok'ahoma 




vJnio 


zo 


Washington 




North L/akota 


ZO 


New Jersey 


ZO 


California 




Delaware 


28 


Illinois 


29 


South Carolina 


30 


Mississippi 


31 


Worth Carolina 


32 


Connecticut 


33 


Colorado 


34 


Pennsylvania 


35 


Nebraska 


36 


Maryland 


37 


Kansas 


38 


South Dakota 


39 


Indiana 


40 


Nevada 


41 


Georgia 
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Percent of 


Percent 


National Average 


Z4.7 


Z4/. / 




oni n 


14. U 


1 lo n 




1 11 c 


11.2. 


121.7 


no 
11. y 


118.1 


11.6 


115.4 


11.4 


11^ Q 


11.4 


113.7 


1 n o 

lu.y 


108.9 


in o 

lu.y 


108.1 


in Q 
lU o 


108.0 




106.6 


in 7 
lU / 


106.6 




104.7 


iu d 


104.7 


iU.4 


103.8 


in d 


ml c 
IUj.O 


in 0 

XU.Z 


1 ni 7 
lUl. / 


in 1 

iU.i 


100.6 


in n 

iU.U 


100.1 


m n 
lU.U 


99.3 


y.y 


98.9 




98.6 




98.3 


o ft 


98.1 


V./ 


96 9 


y./ 


96.5 


0 7 

y / 


90.3 


9.6 


96.1 


9.6 


96.1 


9.6 


96.0 


9.5 


94.6 


9.5 


94.4 


9.5 


94.4 


9.4 


93.3 


9.3 


93.2 


9.3 


92.5 


9.3 


92.3 


9.2 


91.7 


9.2 


91.6 
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Rank 



State 



Percent 



Percent of 
National Average 



42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 



New Hampshire 



Kentucky 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Virginia 

Missouri 

Florida 



Idaho 
Texas 



9.1 
9.0 
9.0 
89 
8.6 
84 
8.3 
8.1 
8.1 
6.9 



91 0 
89.8 
89.7 
88.8 
86.1 
83.7 
82.3 
81.2 
81.1 
68 4 



Source Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 1986 Stale Fiscal 
Capacity and Effort, Report M-165, Washington, D.C., 1989. Computed from 
Tables 2-1 and 2-36. 

ty; above 100 means an above-average tax capacity, below 100 means 
a below average tax capacity. A state's tax effort is the ratio of its ac- 
tual revenue from a particular tax to the revenue calculated by apply- 
ing the national average rate to the state's tax base. 

Table 4 presents Kentucky's tax capacity and tax effort for state and 
local taxes. Kentucky's total tax capacity inde/ was 76.4 pc-^ent of the 
national average in 1986 (down from 81.9 perctnt in 1982\ This means 
that even if Kentucky made an average tax effort, it would raise less 
revenue per capita than other states— because Kentucky's economy is 
relatively less developed than the economies of many other states. Ken- 
tucky has an above-average tax capacity indeA only for motor fuel sales, 
severance, tobacco sales, and motor vehicle license taxes. 

Kentucky's overall tax effort index was 89.3 percent of the national 
average (up from, 88.4 percent in 1982), which means that Kentucky 
applies below-average tax rates to its below-average tax base. Of the 
taxes that generate the most General Fund revenue, Kentucky 
underutilizes the property tax the most, collecting $445 million less than 
would be produced by national average tax rates. Since it was shown 
earlier that state government generates a high level of property tax 
revenue, it is local governments that underutilize the property tax in 
Kentucky. Other taxes underutilized in Kentucky are the sales and use 
taxes,* motor fuels sales tax, motor vehicle license tax,** and tobacco 
sales tax. 

*TabIe 4 shows the potential revenue increment for general sales taxes as $200 million 
in 1986. This has increased from $153 million in 1982. 

**Table 4 shows the potential revenue increment for motor vehicle license as $27.1 million. 
J'^'-s has decreased from $49.6 million in 1982. Tax revenues have increased as a result 
r ^"ompulerization and improved collection procedures. 





Table 4 



Tax Capacity and Tax Effort, Kentucky, 1986 
Combined State and Local T?xes 



Capacity Tax Pevenue Tax Potential 

per Capacity Tax Tax per Effort Revenue 

Capita Index Capacity Revenue Capita Index Increment 



Total Taxes 


1,133.17 


76.4 


4 224.4 


O,/ / L.O 


1 on QA 


QO 1 

oy o 




Property 


313.92 


67.8 


1,170 3 


725.9 


19^'. 72 


62.0 


444.9 


General Sales 


290.21 


77.2 


1,081.9 


881.3 


236.39 


81.5 


200.1 


Individual Income 


205.28 


66.5 


765.3 


1,035.2 


277.70 


135.3 




Motor Fuels Sales 


65.27 


109.2 


243.3 


194.5 


52.19 


79.9 


48.9 


Corporate Income 


61.57 


74.6 


229.5 


233 5 


62.64 


101.7 




Sevei PCe 


39.23 


148.9 


146.3 


220.9 


69.25 


151.0 




Tobacco Sales 


29.82 


154.6 


111.2 


18.3 


4 91 


16.5 


92.6 


Alcoholic Beverage Sales 


9.87 


71.6 


36.8 


48.5 


13.01 


131.8 




Other Selective Sales 


69.17 


n.a. 


257.9 


238.1 


63.84 


n a. 




Motor Vehicle License 


36.56 


106.9 


136.3 


109.1 


29.27 


80.1 


27.1 


Corporate License 


9.14 


:i.8 


34.1 


42.6 


11.42 


125.0 




Other License 


6.40 


n.a. 


23.8 


18.2 


4.89 


n.a. 




Estate and Gift 


6.59 


57.5 


24.6 


54.9 


14.74 


223.6 




User Charges 


256.04 


76.8 


954.5 


916.8 


245.92 


96.0 


38.2 



ERIC 



Note: All per capita amounts are in dollars: total amounts are in millions of dollars. 

It should be noted that Kentucky increased corporate license and income taxes m 1985 and alcohohc beverage taxes in 1982, bringmg their 
potential revenue increment to zero. 

Source Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 1986 State Fiscal Capacity and Effort, Report M-165, W jshmgton, D.C., 1989. 
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If each of Kentucky's underutilized tax bases had been taxed at the 
national average rate, the state and local governments could have 
generated an additional $852 million in revenue in fiscal year 1985-86. 
In 1982 this figure was $744 million, showing Kentucky's increasing 
loss of potential revenue. 

Kentucky's property tax situation was greatly exacerbated by the 
provisions of House Bill 44, passed by the 1979 Extraordinary Session 
of the Kentucky General Assembly. This legislation limited to 4 per- 
cent per year the permissible increase in local property tax revenue from 
existing property (an increase above 4 percent is subject to voter ap- 
proval), and also limited the state to a 4 percent annual increase in pro- 
perty tax revenues. Local governments may raise additional revenue 
from new property but the state government may not. The effects of 
this limitation on state government property tax revenue are estimated 
in Table 5. The cumulative loss of state revenue between 1979 and 1988 
was $430 million, as the state tax rate has decreased from 27.9 cents 
in 1979 to 20.7 cents in 1988. The loss of local government revenue 
was also substantial. 



Table 5 

State Property Tax Data, 1979-88 





Assessed 




Tax 


Revenue 


Revenue 




Value 


Statutory 


Revenue 


with rate 


Loss 


Year 


($ Millions) 


Rate* 


(S Millions) 


of .315 


($ Millions) 


1979 


33,739.1 


.279 


94.1 


106.3 


12.1 


1980 


38,099.6 


.241 


91.8 


120.0 


28.2 


1981 


42,120.5 


.229 


96.5 


132.7 


36.2 


1982 


44,528.1 


.224 


99 7 


140.3 


40 5 


1983 


46,125.4 


.221 


i01,9 


145.3 


43.4 


1984 


48,577.6 


.220 


106 9 


153.0 


46.1 


1985 


50,548.7 


,220 


111.2 


159.2 


48.0 


1986 


53,385.8 


.216 


115.3 


168.2 


52.9 


1987 


56,308.2 


.214 


120.5 


177.4 


56.9 


1988 


61,273.8 


.207 


125.8 


191 4 


65.6 



*expressed as a rate per SlOO of assessed value. 
Source: Kentucky Department of Property Taxation. 



In 1984 the General Assembly increased the local property tax ef- 
fort required to participate in the "power equalization" program to 15 

ERIC 121) 
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cents per $100 (HB 568). As of 1986, the required local effort was 25 
cents per $100 or its equivalent. This change will mitigate, to a degree, 
some of the adverse impacts of HB 44 and could lead to more equitable 
funding among school districts. This issue will be discussed further in 
the section on educational finance, below. 

A critical feature of Kentucky's property tax has been the effective 
exemption of unmined minerals from taxation. Since the constitution 
requires that all property be valued at 100 percent of fair cash value, 
the exemption, legislated in 1978, took the form of setting the state tax 
rate to 1 /lO of one cent per $100 valuation. In 1976 a law was passed 
which prohibited local governments, including school boards, from 
levying a tax on unmined minerals.* The low rate is believed to have 
cost the state from $18 million to $50 million per year, even at depress- 
ed tax rates, and to have cost the school districts $16.1 to $44 million 
and the counties $14.7 to $40.8 million per year.^ 



This section first discusses the method by which education is financed 
in Kentucky, then examines briefly some data on educational revenue 
and expenditures in Kentucky relative to other states. Finally,, problem 
areas are discussed. 

Minimum Foundation Program^ 

The minimum foundation funding method was developed early in 
this century and has been widely adopted among states. In Kentucky 
the method was adopted and fully financed by fiscal year 1960-61. A 
minimum foundation program provides for a required property tax ef- 
fort (initially 30 cents) which generates different amounts of revenue 
in different school districts depending upon property values. The state 
then provides sufficient additional revenue to brin^^ each district up to 
a minimum level of funding per pupil (or per classroom unit). The funds 
must be allocated to specific expenditure items. The minimum founda- 
tion program provides some funds to every school district, but total 
per-classroom funds are equal in all districts. School districts may, if 
they desire, levy additional property taxes or other taxes to provide 
additional funds to supplement the minimum foundation. 

*In 1988 one court ruling declared the 1/10 rate unconstitutional and unmined minerals 
subject to the same tax as real property. Another ruling allowed local governments to 



EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 



''?vy taxes on unmined coal. 
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The main advantages of a minimum foundation program are that 
it raises the level of educational expenditures and achieves a high degree 
of equality in school expenditures among districts. In Kentucky approx- 
imately 89 percent of the state money spent on elementary and secon- 
dary education is distributed under the minimum foundation program. 

As a result of legislative changes in 1966, school districts are allowed 
to increase their locally generated tax revenue by taxes other than the 
property tax: up to 0.75 percent occupational license tax; up to a 20 
percent tax based upon the taxpayer's state income tax liability; or up 
to a 3 percent tax based upon utility bills. As of 1988-89, eighty-four 
Kentucky school districts have levied a utilities tax, five have levied 
an occupational license tax, and one has levied an excise tax on income. 
Ninety school districts have not levied any of the permissive taxes. 

Effective in fiscal year 1978, the "required local effort" was transferred 
to a state tax of 30 cents per $100 of taxable property value. At this 
time the minimum foundation program was changed to include the 
"power equalization" concept. Power equalization originally was like 
a voluntary minimum foundation program: a school district could 
receive state equalization funds by levyiiig additional property taxes 
or one of the tliree permissive taxes. Districts with low per-pupil 
amounts of taxable property would receive enough state aid to give 
them a total amount (local tax revenue plus state aid) equal to the yield 
of a 5 cent tax in the county district with the highest per pupil valup 
of property. This money was not tied to specific expenditure categories 
but could be spent at the district's discretion.* Note that, unlike the 
minimum foundation, the power equalization program provides no 
funding to the richest school district. 

House Bill 568, passed in 1984, required that school districts levy 
a 15 cent property ^ax rate to participate in the power equalization pro- 
gram. Effective July 1, 1986, districts were required to levy 25 cents 
per $100 or its equivalent. The state "equalized" only 11.1 cents in 
1988-89. 

While this expansion of power equalization will make funding of 
education more equitable among districts, there is still considerable 
variation. For the 1987-88 year, 22 percent of Kentucky's 178 school 
districts had property tax rates of 55 cents or more, 15 percent levied 
rates of 40 to 55 cents, and 63 percent levied less than 40 cents. The 
lowest rate was 23.8 cents in Russell County and the highest was 113.9 
cents in Walton- Verona Independent. 

Other evidence of fiscal inequality among Kentucky school districts 
was provided by Alexander, who found that although inequality among 

*In 1986, power equalizaticn funds were restricted for specific instructional pro4,rams. 
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districts declined in the decade from 1971-72 to 1980-81 according to 
one measure, inequality actually increased when measured another 
way.^ Local revenues clearly became less equal during the period, 
while state revenues had an equalizing effect.^ On balance, significant 
inequality oi^ revenue among districts remains. 

School Revenue and Expenditures 

Kentucky ranked 41st in public school revenues and 39th in expen- 
ditures per pupil in 1987-88, as reported in Table 6. It ranked 42nd 
among the 50 states plus the District of Columbia in per pupil expen- 
ditures, and it spends only 79.6 percent (per pupil) as much as the 
average state (Table 6). In 1984-85 Kentucky devoted only 22.0 per- 
cent of its combined local and state government expenditures to elemen- 
tary and secondary education, compared to a national average of 23.9 
percent. 5 Thus, Kentucky's relatively low tax effort manifests itself in 
a low level of support for education. 



Table 6 



Revenues and ExpendiU rp' per Pupil 
in Average Daily Attendance 
(1987-88) 



Revenues 



Expenditures 



Rank State 



Amount 



Rank Stale 



Amount 



Percent of 
National 
Average 



1 New York 

2 New Jersey 

3 Alaska 

4 Wyoming 



S7.377 
7,372 
7.048 
6.789 
6,629 
6.078 
5.772 
5,574 
5.522 
5,484 
5.141 
5.225 
5.189 
4.937 
4.890 
4.872 
4.872 



1 Alaska $7,038 166 93 

2 New Jersey 6.910 163 90 

3 New York 6.849 162.45 

4 Connecticut 6.217 147.47 

5 Dis» of Col 5 643 133.84 

6 Rhode Is'and .J) 129.42 

7 Wyommg 5.453 129 33 

8 Massachusetts 5,396 127,98 

9 Pennsylvania 5,063 120.08 

10 W.sconsin 4,997 118.53 

11 Delaware 4.9<'4 118 45 

12 Vermont 4,949 117.38 

13 Maryland 4,890 115 99 

14 Oregon 4.574 108.49 

15 Minnesota 4,503 106.82 

16 Flonda 4,389 104,10 

17 Colorado 4.378 103.83 



Connecticut 



6 Dist. of Col 

7 Pennsylvania 

8 Rhode Island 

9 Massachusetts 

10 Delaware 

11 Maryland 

12 Wisconsin 

13 Vermont 

14 Colorado 

15 Minnesota 

16 Flonda 

17 Illinois 



CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 



Revenues 



£)(penditurcs 



Percent of 
National 



Rank 


State 


Amount 


Rank 


State 


MTnuuni 


Average 


18 


Oregon 


4,859 


18 


Maine 


4,276 


101.42 


19 


Montana 


4,797 


19 


Kansas 


4,262 


101 08 


20 


Kansas 


4,765 


20 


Virginia 


4,226 


1C0.23 


21 


Virginia 


4.657 


21 


Illinois 


4,217 


100 02 




UNITED STATES 


4,632 




UNITED STATFS 


4 216 


1\aJ kaj 


22 


Washington 


4,597 


22 


New Hampshire 


4,132 


98 00 


23 


West Virginia 


4,553 


23 


Michigan 


4,122 


97.76 


24 


Maine 


4,481 


24 


Washington 


4,081 


96.79 


25 


Michigan 


4,480 


25 


Montana 


4,061 


96 31 


26 


California 


4,427 


26 


Ohio 


3,907 


92.67 


27 


New Hampshire 


4,386 


27 


West Virginia 


3,895 


92 ^^9 


28 


Nevada 


4,341 


28 


Hawaii 


3,894 


92 36 


29 


Texas 


4,227 


29 


California 


3,892 


92 32 


30 


Hawaii 


4,222 


30 


North Carolina 


3,892 


92 31 


31 


Indiana 


4,198 


31 


New Mexico 


3,8b0 


92.03 


32 


New Mexico 


4,191 


32 


Iowa 


3,846 


91.22 


33 


Missouri 


4,180 


33 


Nevada 


3,829 


90 32 


34 


Ohio 


4,006 


34 


Aiizona 


3,694 


87.61 


35 


Iowa 


3,994 


35 


Texas 


3,685 


87 40 


36 


North Carolina 


3,855 


36 


Nebraska 


3,641 


86.36 


37 


Nebraska 


3,832 


37 


Indiana 


3,616 


85.76 


38 


South Carolina 


3,820 


38 


Missouri 


3,566 


84.57 


39 


Arizona 


3,816 


39 


Kentucky 


3,355 


79.57 


40 


North Dakota 


3774 


40 


North Dakota 


3,353 


79 52 


41 


Kentucky 


3,709 


41 


South Carolina 


3,333 


79.06 


42 


South Dakota 


3,520 


42 


Tennessee 


3,189 


75.63 


43 


Georgia 


3,410 


43 


South Dakota 


3,159 


74.93 


44 


Louisiana 


3,297 


44 


Louisiana 


3,078 


73.01 


45 


Arkansas 


3,230 


45 


Oklahoma 


3,051 


72.37 


46 


Tennessee 


3,118 


46 


Georgia 


2,939 


69 71 


47 


Oklahoma 


3,080 


47 


Idaho 


2,814 


66 75 


48 


Idaho 


2,992 


48 


Alabama 


2,752 


65.27 


49 


Utah 


2,966 


49 


Mississippi 


2,692 


63 84 


50 


Mississippi 


2,869 


50 


Utah 


2,657 


63 01 


51 


Alabama 


2,868 


51 


Arkansas 


2,410 


57.17 



Source National Education Association, Rankings of the States, 1988, Tables F-2, H-11, 
and H-12. 




Table 7 

Estimated Average Annual Salaries of Public School Teachers 
1987-88 
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Percent of 








Percent of 








National 








National 


Rank 


State 


Amount 


Average 


Rank 


State 


Amouni 


Average 


1 


Alaska 


$40,424 


144.14 


25 


Wyoming 


$27,260 


97.20 


2 


Dist. of Col. 


34,705 


123.75 


26 


Georgia 


26,177 


93.34 


3 


New York 


34,500 


123.02 


27 


Texas 


25,655 


91.48 


4 


Connecticut 


33,487 


119.41 


28 


Florida 


25,198 


89.85 


5 


California 


33,159 


118.24 


29 


N Tth Carolina 


24,900 


88.79 


6 


Michigan 


32,926 


117.41 


30 


Iowa 


24,867 


88.67 


7 


Rhode Island 


32,858 


117.17 




Missouri 


24,703 


88.09 


8 


Maryland 


30,933 


110.30 


32 


Kansas 


24,647 


87.89 


9 


Nev/ Jersey 


30,720 


109.54 


33 


New Mexico 


24,351 


86.83 


10 


Massachusetts 


30,019 


107.04 


34 


Kentucky 


24,274 


86.56 


11 


Minnesota 


29,900 


106.62 


35 


South Carolina 


24,241 


86.44 


12 


Illinois 


29,663 


105.77 


36 


New Hampshire 


24,^19 


85.65 


13 


Delaware 


29,575 


105.46 


37 


Montana 


23,798 


84.86 


14 


Pennsylvania 


29,174 


104.03 


38 


Tennessee 


23,785 


84.81 


15 


Wisconsin 


28,998 


103.40 


39 


Maine 


23,425 


83.53 


16 


Hawaii 


28,785 


102.64 


40 


Vermont 


23,397 


83 43 


17 


Colorado 


28,651 


102.16 


41 


Alabama 


23,320 


83.16 


18 


Washington 


28,116 


100.26 


42 


Nebraska 


23,246 


82.89 


19 


Oregon 


28,060 


100.06 


43 


Utah 


22,621 


80.66 










44 


Idaho 


22,242 


79.31 




UNITED STATES 


28,044 


lOC.OO 


45 


Oklahoma 


22,006 


78.47 










46 


West Virginia 


21,736 


77.51 


20 


Ohio 


27,606 


98.44 


47 


North Dakota 


21,660 


77 24 


21 


Nevada 


27,600 


98.42 


48 


Louisiana 


21,209 


75.63 


22 


Virginia 


27,436 


97.83 


49 


Mississippi 


20,669 


73.70 


23 


Arizona 


27,388 


97.66 


50 


Arkansas 


20,340 


72.53 


24 


Indiana 


27,386 


97.65 


51 


South Dakota 


19,750 


70.43 



Source: National Education Association, Rankings of the States, 1988, Tables C-11 and C-12. 
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Kentucky ranks 47th in its percentage of school revenue from local 
government, 5th in its percentage from state government, and 6th in 
its percentage from the federal government.* This is further evidence 
of Kentucky's dependence on the state government rather than the local 
government in the funding of public services. Moreover, it also 
demonstrates the heavy reliance of Kentucky on the federal govern- 
ment in an era of cutbacks in federal spending. Lawmakers may soon 
need to make decisions about which federal programs, if they are reduc- 
ed in the federal budget, must be replaced with state funding. 

One area in which Kentucky's inadequate funding of public educa- 
tion has improved is in the level of teachers' salaries. Table 7 shows 
that in 1987-88, Kentucky's average salary of $24,274 was $3,770 below 
the national average of $28,044 and $1,903 below the average of the 
median state. Kentucky ranked 34th in average salary compared to 38th 
in expenditures per pupil. 

It is clear that Kentucky faces three major problems in educational 
finance: inadequate funding amounts, poor participation at the local 
government level, and an unequal distribution of funds among school 
districts. Kentucky would have had to increase its funding of public 
elementar>' and secondary education by 2^=5.7 percent, or about $499 
million (from all sources: federal, state, and local), in '}9S7-SS to achieve 
the national average expenditures per pupil. ^ 

Perhaps a better comparison would be Kentucky's spendmg com- 
pared to the median state's expenditures. Such a comparison would 
eliminate the distorting effects that the extreme stales have on average 
spending. To reach the median spending per pupil ($3,907), education 
spending in Kentucky would have to increase $320 million, or 16.5 per- 
cent. These figures do not include the funds necessary to improve higher 
education, for which the needs are also great. The inadequate financ- 
ing of higher education was the central concern of the first Prirhard 
Committee report. In Pursuit of Excellence. 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

The preceeding sections identified six major problems related to the 
funding of public education in Kentucky: 

1. Kentucky has a low tax capacity, ^ due to its relatively 
underdeveloped economy. 
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2. Kentucky makes a below average tax effort, especially with 
respect to local property tf.xes and state business taxes.* 

3. A large number of local governments in Kentucky have ab- 
dicated their responsibility for financing local schools by their 
reliance on state funding. 

4. Kentucky's state government also provides too low a level of 
support to public education. 

5. Educational funding is too unequal among school districts. 

Recommendations 

We believe that, if the recommendations of the Prichard Commit- 
tee are implemented using the funding mechanisms recommended 
below, education will improve substantially in Kentucky. Further, the 
improvement in education will lead to a faster rate of economic develop- 
ment in Kentucky and therefore to an enhanced taxpaying capacity. 
This will not only solve the first major education problem listed above, 
but will also help Kentucky to provide a higher level of public services 
in non-education areas such as highways, criminal justice, and health 
care. 

We have concluded that the recommendations contained in this 
report for improving elementary and secondary education cannot be 
implemented without a tax increase. 

L The General Assembly should look to those taxes which the state 
currently underutilizes, including the following taxes: 

• property, including unmined minerals^ 

• corporation income* 

• corporation license* 

• certain sales, such as a tax on residential utilities** 

• tobacco 

*In 1985 the Legislature increased corporate income and corporate license taxes to over 
100 percent of the tax effort index. 



**Table 4 shows that the general sales tax potential revenue increment for 1986 is $200 
million. This is an increase of $48 million from the 1982 figures. 
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Furthermore, the committee would be opposed to any effort to 
erode the existing tax base, including any liberalization of tax 
rules affecting depreciation, as has been proposed by others.* 

II. This committee adopted a resolution in 1981 calling for the repeal 
of House Bill 44. We repeat the call for the repeal of House Bill 
44, to permit school districts to raise as much property tax 
revenue as they need and to allow the state to set whatever tax 
rate is prescribed by the Kentucky General Assembly. We recom- 
mend reluming to the former rate of 31.5 cents, effective in 1986. 

III . a) Increase the local minimum effort for "power equalization" 

from 15 cents (specified in HB 568) to 25 cents;** 

b) provide state funding to "equalize" the full 25 cents;' and 

c) convert the use of power equalization funds from discre- 
tionary to specific instructional items. 

If Kentucky is seriously to address the problem of elementary 
and secondary education, reform must begin at the local school 
district level. At the same time, state government has a respon- 
sibility to insure that comparable effort generates comparable 
financial resources for the state's school districts. 



The thrust of this recommendation is twofold: it would raise 
the minimum level of local support and it would greatly equalize 
funding in terms of per pupil spending. New revenue sources 
must be identified to generate the $228 million*^ necessary to 
"equalize" to the full 25 cents. For those districts choosing to 
levy other permissive taxes for education, the revenue thereby 
generated should be considered as the local required effort for 
equalization purposes. 

With the increased state support must come accountability at 
the local level. Power equalization funds must no longer be 
discretionary funds. Instead, the General Assembly should 
specify the instructional purposes of the appropriation in much 

*This statement should not be interpreted to mean that Kentucky businesses should 
not be allowed to depreciate long-lived assets. 

**In 1986 the local minimum effort for "power equalization" was raised to 25 cents or 
its equivalent. 

Er|c 13C 
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the sane way as funds are appropriated under the minimum 
foundaMon program. In the event that this is not done, the 
minimum foundation program should be the vehicle for any in- 
crease in funding. Moreover, the committee would support hav- 
ing power equalization become an element of the minimum foun- 
dation program. 

It is emphasized that the $228 million cost of this recs mmenda- 
tion does not add to the cost of the other recommendations con- 
tained in this report. Power equalization is not a programmatic 
item such as teachers' salaries or operating expenses. Instead, 
power equalization is a funding mechanism— a way of 
distributing whatever funds are available. This recommendation 
identifies new funding needs of $228 million and seeks to 
distribute these funds in an equitable basis, thereby providing 
a mechanism for districts to implement many of the ether recom- 
mendations in this report. 

Change the method of selection of Property Valuation Ad- 
ministrators (PVAs) from local election to appointment and 
employment by the state. Require PVAs, deputies and other 
employees to be under the Merit System." 

The law implementing this recommendation should include a 
provisioii for training for the deputies as well as the PVAs. A 
salary schedule and budget for this office should be provided 
which will allow modern methods to be used in making proper- 
ty valuations. 

PVAs qualified and employed by the state as Ment System 
.ir.oloyees should also be used for assessing property within all 
cities, rui city taxes as well as county and state taxes. An 
equitable provision for cities and counties to bear some of the 
costs for this service ^^ould also be legislated with these changes. 
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NOTES 
Chapter VII 



1. Low eslimales from "The ^ibilily and .enue Effects of an Ad Valorem Tax 
on Unmined Coal" by C. Gilmore Dullon and Calvert R. Brallon, Kentucky 
Legislative Research Commission, Frankfort, October 31, 1983, high estimates from 
"laxmg Unmined Minerals in Kentucky," Kentucky Fair Tax Coalition, October 
1983. 

2. The material m this section is adopted from Don M Soule, "Kentucky Educational 
Finance. Methods and Problems," Kentucky Economy Review and Perspective, Vol. 
7, No. 4, University of Kentucky, Lex.ngton, Kentucky, Decemb'»k 1983. 

3. Kern Alexander, Equitable Financing J Public Schools, a report to th^* Kentucky 
State Sup».nntendent of Public Instruction, Frai.kfort, Kentucky, July 1983, pp. 16-32. 

4. Ibid., p. 31 

5. National Center for Education Statistics, Digest of Education Statistics, 1988 Table 
26. 

6. National Education Association, Rankings of th" l>ates, 1988, Tables F-6, F-8, and 
"-10. 

7. Ibid., Tables B-4 and H-11. 

8. A 1988 court decision following a 1984 lawsuit declared thut unmined coul must 
be taxed at the general real property rate. Anothei ruling dec ared the prob.bilion 
of local districts from taxing unmined coal unconstitutior a'. 

The essential exempt.on of unmined coal from property taxaticr »4te past placed 
a burden not only on the counties but on other citizens in the state a» well, since 
the slate had to provide more funding for schools in those counties to make up 
the difference. The removal of the exemption on unmined minerals in the coal- 
containing counties will increase their revenues with no increase in rates. This will 
save the state money that it has had to send to the coal districts in the form of pov/er 
equalization funds. 

It should be noted that collection of these revenues has beer, a slow process due 
to additional legal actions and the time needed to assess unmined coal. The tax and 
assessment process are in place at the time of this ^ riting It is estimated that it 
will take three to five years to assess unmined coai Kentucky 

The effects of HB 44 should also be noted. The state is limited to no more than 
4 percent total increase in property tax revenue each year. That means the addition 
of ihe unmined minerals to the total state property valuation will result in a reduc- 
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lion in the lax rale, lo slay wilhin ihe 4 percenl ^ jmum . However, ihe local govem- 
menls may exceed ihe 4 percenl increase on new properly. Unmined coal will be 
considered new properly unlil ihe Revenue Cabinel cerlifies lhal all ihe unmined 
coal is being assessed at full cash value. The local dislricls should see additional 
revenues beyond ihe 4 percent increase for a few years as the coal is assessed and 
added lo the local properly valuation. 

Source C Emmelt Calvert, 'Current Status of Taxation of Unmined Coal in Kentucky," Ju- 
ly 12, 1988. 

9 This recommendation does not necessarily require an increase m funding— it mere- 
ly seeks to allocate more educational funds lo power equalization relative to the 
minimum foundation. Its purpose is lo encourage school districts lo increase local 
effort, and at the same time to distribute funds more equally among districts. 

10 Kentucky Department of Education, Office of School Administration and Finance. 

11 PVAs are currently employees of Ihe stale, paid by the stale, but are elected local- 
ly. The office of properly assessor is a sensitive one, since a fair administration 
of the properly tax depends on assessments which are as accurate as possible. Sub- 
jecting the holder of this office lo periodic election presents a potential for undue 
pressure on him or her lo underassess certain properties. A Michigan study has 
shown that jurisdictions with elected assessors are far more likely systematically 
to underassess than jurisdictions with appointed assessors (David Lowery, "Public 
Choice When Services are Costs. The Divergent Case of Assessment Administra- 
tion," American Jov -nal of Political Science, 26, February 1982) Numerous analyses 
have demonstrated that business properly and the propeny of the poor are oflen 
significantly overassessed, while middle income homeowners are given tax breaks 
through artificially low property assessments (R. Engle, Defaclo Discrimination 
in Residential Assessments in Boston," National Tax Journal, 28, December 1975, 
and John Shannon, 'The Properly Tax. Reform or Relief," In Properly Tax Reform, 
Ed.: G. Peterson (Washington, D.C.. The Urban Institute) 1973). 

Other states are moving toward the appointment or employment, rather than elec- 
tion, of properly assessors. The stages of Alaska, Delaware, Georgia, Hawaii, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maryland, Minnesota, North Carolina, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
and Virginia have already moved in this direction. Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin have «Jome assessors wiio are appointed, but have 
elected ones as well. 

In Maryland all assessment personnel are stale employees of the Stale Department 
of Assessments and Taxation. The director, state supervisor, and supervisors for 
each of 24 local assessment offices are appointed, the rti-nainder of the staff are 
in their civil service. Maryland's experience has indicated iheso advantages. 1) im- 
proved uniformity of assessments, 2) (Pliminalion of the need for equalization, 3) 
belter public information, 4) economies of scale,^ and 5) improved opportunities 
for professional training and development (Gene L. Burner, "Stale or Provincial 
Versus Local Government Control of Property Taxation. A Minority Report," Assess- 
ment Digest, September/October 1984, pp. 2-5. 




Appendix A 
Indicators of Effective Schools 



Subcommittee on Indicators of Effective Schools 
with the assistance of 
Dr. Dennis Nielsen 
KISMA, Inc. 
consultant to the subcommittee 



There are two primary considerations in the determination of In- 
dicators of Effective Schools. The first is comprised of the knowledge, 
skills, attitudes, preparedness, and understanding students possess com- 
pared to what is expected and in relation to their abilities. The second 
relates to schooling practices which have direct influence on the effec- 
tiveness of the schools and therefore the educational results. 



Description 

The goals of education for the Commonwealth of Kentucky set stan- 
dards of achievement for all students, "^he ability of schools co assist 
students in meeting these goals is ^ primary indicator of school 
effectiveness. 



Indicators of Student >\chieveme;tt 

We believe the schools should assist aii students iit achieving their 
potential in each of the educational goals for elementary and secon- 
dary education in the Commonwealth cf Kentucky. These goals are: 



STUDENT ACHIEVEMFNT 



Indicator I 
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• the knowledge and skills to function in a competitive technological 
society within a democracy— as a citizen, worker, and family 
member. These include: 

the ability to analyze critically, to synthesize, and to organize 
complex information. 

the ability to read, speak, write, and listen 

• with proficiency in the English language and 

• familiarity with a foreign language. 

knowledge and understanding of mathematics. 

knowledge of economic and political systems. 

an understanding of the physical world. 

an understanding of his/her heritage and place in che course 
of human civilizations. 

an understanding of foreign cultures. 

knowledge and understanding necessary to choose and func- 
tion in tha world of work. 

• an understanding of self as well as his/her relationship to other 
people, institutions, and nations. 

the ability to maintain physical and mental health. 

the ability to use basic study skills, to learn independently, and 
to understand the importance of self-direction and learning 
throughout life. 

appreciation and knowledge of the arts. 

ability to recognize creativity as a basic human need. 



Measures 

Educational goals are the desired outcomes of the schools in tne Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky. All students should be measured on how 
well they are progressing toward meeting their potential in the educa- 
tional content programs designed to meet each goal. These programs 
consi«•^ at least in part, of the following: 
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• Literature 

• Reading 

• Mathematics 

• Speaking 

• Writing 

• Listening 

• Spelling 

• Science 

• Physical Health 

• Mental Health 

• History 

• Geography 

• Foreign Cultures 

• Critical Reasoning 

• Citizenship 

• Economic Systems 

• Arts 

• Creativity 

• Foreign Language 

• Self-direction 

• Study Skills including: 

Library Research 
Reference Skills 

• Career Development 

• Computer Literacy 

• Political Systems 

The measure of progress in these educational content structures 
should be tests and other devices which are given to children at all 
grade levels to measure student achievement in the goal areas ap- 
propriate for each grade level. (Special education children should 
be an exception to this requirement and be dealt with in an ap- 
propriate manner.) 

Counseling should be available to students and parents to reviev 
the results and records and to plan together for the future education 
of the students (fi om remediation to accelerated progratps). The 
results of the measures should also provide information to the 
students, schools, and community on the effectiveness of the srJiools. 
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In addition, all measures should: 

1. report results to the community in an understandable way (such 
as a school system profile showing school effectiveness in each 
goal area) 

2. contain items which cover high level cognitive skills 

3. correlate highly v^ith the curriculum of the schools 

4. be updated on a yearly basis to avoid questions of teaching the test 

5. provide information that can be fed into the curriculum and staff 
development program. 



SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENTS 



Description 

The subcommittee believes the climate for learning in schools and 
classrooms determines the effectiveness of the schools. 



Indicators of School Environment 

The environment of the school and classroom can and should be 
managed for positive learning. The environmental elements of the 
school/classroom which provide for effective schools are: 

• a safe, orderly, and academically focused environment for work. 

• an atmosphere which encourages students' sense of belonging and 
responsibility 

• an atmosphere which encourages teachers' participation in deci- 
sions and helps' them fee! responsible in the schools. 

- a school atmosphere that welcomes parents. 

• the atmosphere in which learning is important and academic ex- 
pectations are clear. 



Indicator Ila 
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• clear formal and informal rules of conduct and sensible but firm 
management of misconduct. 

• the opportunity for students to gain self-confidence and to grow 
as people. 

• open and constructive communication between students, teachers, 
and administrators. 

• clear policies on homework and extracurricular activities. 

• adequ;»te services for student support— food, counseling, health, 
etc. 

• a cooperative and open relationship with the community. 



The measures of the Indicators of School and Classroom En- 
vironments are varied. Measures will involve pciceptions of students, 
reports of teachers and principals, perceptions of the community, 
observations, and the written policies. 

These might include standard surveys soliciting open responses from 
students to items requesting their assessment of: 

• how strongly they feel they belong 

• identifying symbols of identity and excellence 

• identifying formal and informal rules 

• their concept of themselves 

• the opportunities for communication with school officials 

• how responsible they feel 

• what is expected behaviorally and academically 

Reports of teachers and principals might include: 

• school and classroom policies on factors influencing the climate 
of the school and classroom 

• program results which were implemented to promote self- 
concepts. 

• evidence of a safe, orderly, and academically focused environ- 
ment for work. 

• the management processes when unacceptable behavior is 
encountered. 



Measures 
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Standard surveys of parents on items might include: 

• perceptions of school climate 

• feeling of openness o^ the school staff 

• perceptions about communication with the school. 

Outside observers in schools and classrooms might gather informa- 
tion about: 

• school and classroom content decisions 

• time allocation decisions 

• pacing decisions 

• grouping decisions 

• activity structures 

• amount of engaged time 

• classroom time management 

• how classroom student success is monitored 

• variances in method 

• appropriateness of materials 

• opportunities for communication. 

Written policies should be gathered about: 

• rules 

• academic expectations. 
Comments on Criteria 

Criteria must be established which refer to: 

• the presence of Indicators of School and Classroom Environ- 
ment in the school and /or classroom — wherever appro- 
priate. 

• standards of implementation which indicate acceptable ac- 
complishment of Indicators of School and Classroom Envi- 
ronment. 
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LEADERSHIP 



Indicator lib 



Description 

School leadership directly influences schools. The State Board of 
Education, state superintendent and staff, local school board, local 
superintendent, supporting administrators, principals, and unit 
leaders (department chairpersons, grade level chairpersons, etc.) all 
have responsibility for school effectiveness. 



Indicators of Leadership 

We believe that persons in school leadership positions have a primary 
responsibility to ensure that the goals of the education organization 
are maintained and met. They should ensure this responsibility hy:- 

• making clear the goals of the educational organization. 

• structuring plans for local policies that are consistent with federal, 
state, and local regulations for local school board approval. 

• implementing state and local educational policies. 

• understanding the curricular and instructional processes in design- 
ing and implementing educational programs. 

• providing active recruitment of highly competent staff. 

• involving teachers in decisions about curriculum, school climate, 
and continuing educ8tion. 

• providing professional evaluation of teachers and administrators. 

• providing continuing and in-service evaluation which meets 
teacher needs. 

• assuming the responsibility for identifying ineffective work which 
should be improved and, if improvemexit is not accomplished, 
appropriately removing hose responsible. 

• monitoring the implementation of plans. 
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• assessing school outcomes for maintaining and improving 
practices. 

• informing the students, staff, parents, and community of school 
plans and results. 

• correcting actions which are not consistent with the philosophy, 
policies, regulations of the educational organization. 

• performing their duties in a manner which follows a philosophy 
of positive and enlightened supervision, management, and 
organizational practice. 

• defining and implementing policies and regulations which sup- 
port the provision of edrxational services to all children in the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

Measures 

The measures of indicators in leadership consist mainly of gather- 
ing evidence that the indicators of leaderohip have or have not been 
performed to meet specified criteria. The exceptions are the measure 
of leadership practice, which we believe should consist of using stan* 
dards of good leadership behavior to gather evidence from superor- 
dinates, peers, and subordinates on each leader; and the understand- 
ing of the curricular and instructional processes in designing and im- 
plementing educational programs, which we believe should be based 
on valid evidence of such understanding. Persons in each leadership 
position should have input into the development of the measures. 

Comments on Criteria 

Criterion /criteria need(s) to be established for each indicator of 
leadership. The purpose of the criterion/criteria is to provide a quali- 
ty level of performance which can be interpreted as necessary for 
good leadership practice. 
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COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 



Indicator He 



Description 

The establishment of Comprehensive plans and planning cycles for 
schools has direct influence on school effectiveness. 

Indicators of Comprehensive Planning 

Comprehensive planning helps make clear the purposes for and 
strategies used in providing educational services. Elements of com- 
prehensive planning should be present in the management of the 
school system, the individual schools, and the classroom. A com- 
prehensive planning cycle includes both short-range and long-range 
plans with the following characteristics: 

• ideas from the community on the goals of the local educational 
system. 

• assessing the educational system needs. 

• involving all school personnel, and teachers in particular, in 
the planning process. 

• specific indicators which will ensure quality control of the in- 
tentions of the plans during implementation. 

• specific measures of results. 

• a reporting system for the participants, staff, and community 
on results. 

• ways to use the resulting information for decisions on whether 
to maintain or to change plans. 

• ways to use the resulting information for curriculum and staff 
development. 
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Measures 

The measures of the hidicators of Comprehensive Planning consist 
of the production of comprehensive plans which follow guidelines 
for comprehensive planning and monitoring of the implementation 
of the plans. 



Comments on Criteria 

An acceptable degree of matching between the schools' plans and 
guidelines determines the acceptable completion of the plan. 

^n addition, criteria for monitoring the implementation of the plans 
should be developed and monitoring should be conducted to verify 
the meeting of completion dates and the identification of persons 
responsible. Changes in the comprehensive plan should be reported 
with justification for the changes. 

When the criteria are met for comprehensive plan development and 
the implementaton of the plans is assured through monitoring, we 
believe comprehensive planning helps to achieve effective schools. 

CAREER PLACEMENT AND FURTHER EDUCATION 



Indicator III 

Description 

The effects of schoohng extend beyond receiving a diploma. Whether 
students wish to enter employment or to pursue additional educa- 
tion, the opportunities for success in student choices should be 
enhanced by the schools. 



Indicators of Career Placement and Further Education 

Effective schools enhance the ability of students to meet societal ex- 
pectations through their. 
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• graduating from high school. 

• possessing skills useful in employment and knowing the 
available employment opportunities. 

• being able, within individual limits, to enter the higher or 
post-secondary institution of their choice. 

• having a positive attitude toward education. 
Measures 

The measures of these indicators require gathering information from 
students who leave the schools prior to their graduation and from 
students who graduate from high school. 

It is recommended that in the year following the students' class 
graduation and again within not more than 5 years following the 
students' class graduation followup information be gathered on: 

• present employment/educational status. 

• present employment/educational position/location. 

• present attitude toward their public school education and 
how it prepared them for societal demands. 

Comments on Criteria 

Cr^t«ria must be established to define the extent to which the In- 
dicator of Career Placement must be presc.u in order to measure 
the indicator's efficacy in helping to improve the effectiveness of the 
*?chools. 
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COMMUNITY ENVIRONMENT 



Indicator IV 



Description 

The school exists within the community and its quality and char- 
acteristics are tied to those of the community. The attitudes and 
values of the community about education and those of person^ within 
the educationa' system toward the community directly influence the 
effectiveness of the schools. 



Indicators of Community Environment 

We believe the comm Vity conditions conducive to school effec- 
tiveness are: 

• local tax support of education. 

• evidence that educat'i nal excellence is a high community priority. 

• the /olvem?nt of business Jocal government [^c^ .v i munity 
organizations, and other groups in constructix^^ support of the 
schools. 

® service as volunteers \n the schools. 

• participation in advisory councils or other efforts to engage 
citizens in the schools. 

• providing exemplary role models for good citizenship. 

• participation in sc* ool/community organizations and activities. 

• encouragement for keeping students in school until graduation. 

• com.mitment and participation of school personnel in the 
community. 



Measures 

The measures of Community Environment are cvidenct gathered 



about the community. Most measures will solicit information 
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through the survey format or measure the eAtent of participation. 
Other information on climate might include, for example: 

• local crime statistics 

• extent of voter participation 

• equity of opportunity 

• nondiscriminatory regulations 

• community appearance 

• community economic and employment characteristics 

Comments on Criteria 

Criteria must be established determining the extent to which the In- 
dicator of Community Environment must be present to measure the 
indicators helpfulness in making schools effective. 

5-POINT BASE 



The Indicators of Effective Schools Subcommittee was asked to pro- 
po^2 recommendations on indicators to be used to determine school 
effectiveness. 

It is our belief that conclusions related to any indicators of effective 
schools are directly dependent upr ^ on». or more of the following: 

1) A consensus of the Purposes/Goals of education in the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky. 

2) The assumptions/beliefs/facts held on good educational practice. 

3) The validity and reliability of the measur. s used to determine out- 
comes of school effectiveness. 

4) The policies and procedures used lo gather, interpret,, and leport 
resultant information. 

5) Local schools' planning and evaluation processes. 
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POINT 1 
Educational Goals for Students 

Goals state the desired outcomes of the schools in the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky and should be used as governing guides for the education 
of students. Since these goals define the educational achievements 
students must possess, they directly influence he indicators of effec- 
tive schools in the Commonwealth of Kentucky. We have recommended 
goals for Kentucky schools earlier in this report. 

POINT 2 
Assumptions/Beliefs/Facts 

What one believes about good eductional practice has a direct bear- 
ing on the perception of what ib and what is not an effective school. 
In some cases, these beliefs are supported by research and thus become 
factual; in others, they are assumed to hold true. The subcommittee 
feels it is important in the evaluation of our recommendations that these 
beliefs be presented. 

WE BELIEVE . . . 

• that all educational goals for students oughr to be included ui the 
determination of effective schools. 

• that the basis for the effectivenss of schools resides predominate- 
ly in the educational outcomes of students. 

• that reporting student achievement as a measure of school effec- 
tiveness must include value-added considerations, such as abili- 
ty, aptitude, or intelligence measures. 

• that school leadership has direct influence on the effectiveness of 
schools. 

• that the interschool environmental climate for learning has direcf 
influence on the effectiveness of schools. 

• that the educational process (elements of what is taught and how 
it is taught) has direct influence on the effectiveness of schools. 
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• that the local community in which schools reside has direct in- 
fluence on the effectiveness of schools in that school district. 

• that state policies and procedures have direct influence on and 
responsibility for the effectiveness of those schools. 



POINT 3 
Validity & Reliability of Measures 

The selection of measures for the gathering of objective data on in- 
dicators or school effectiveness is crucial. The selected measures must 
be objectively scored, fair, valid, and reliable. Additionally, ease of 
adminii.>ration, simplicity of analysis, and cost are factors which need 
to be considered so as not to place undue burden on the local schools 
or the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 



OBJECTIVE 
SCORING 



FAIR 



VALID 



RELIABLE 



For a measuie to be objectively scored, results must 
be the same nj matter who is given the task of scor- 
ing the measure. 

For a measure to be fair, it must be directly related 
to its purpose and cannot discriminate on factors 
unrelated to this purpose. 

For a measure to be valid, it must measure what 
it purports to measure. There are many forms of 
validity, such as content validity, construct validi- 
ty, predictive validity, concurrent validity, and face 
validity,, which must be considered in measure 
selection. 

For a measure to be reliable,^ it must consistently 
place students in the same relative position to other 
students if the measure is used repeatedly. In other 
words, the results from the first administration of 
the measure must closely approximate the results 
of the same measure administered repeatedly. 
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POINT 4 

Policies & Procedures 



Standard policies and procedures for the measure, collection, 
analysis, and reporting of the indicators of school effectiveness must 
be determined, monitored, and enforced for fair and consistent con- 
clusions among the schools of the Commonwealth of Kentucky. 

We believe the State Board of Education should set policies and pro- 
cedures on the measure, collection, analysis, and reporting of the in- 
dicators of school effectivensss. In so doing, we recommend the State 
Board of Education consider the following: 

• that the measures used for indicating school effectiveness be the 
same from one school district to another. 

• that the measure of any indicator take place in all schools at a 
set time or within a short time interval. 

• that results be sensitive to the number of instructional days pro- 
vided by each school. 

• that a procedure be established for out-of-district monitoring of 
the measurement process. 

• that a community reporting system be approved for sending in- 
formation back to the local district and community on the results. 

• that the reporting system present the effectiveness results through 
some criterion other than the ranking of school districts. (If a 
school is effective, it is; if it isn't, it isn't. If a criterion for effec- 
tiveness is established, one approaching ineffectiveness has little 
to do with one that is way above the criterion for being effective.) 

POINT 5 

Comprehensive Planning 

Without a Comprehensive Planning Process in school districts, the 
determination of causes for effectiveness or ineffectiveness can be bas- 
^d only on guessing what has taken place. Each element from Com- 
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munity Input on local goals, to planning and developing the inirruc- 
tional program, to implementing rhe program, to assessing the results, 
to utilizing the program results for maintenance and/or improvement, 
to reporting should be present 'u\ each and every school district. 

This subcommittee b^fiieves that, in order to increase the potential 
for effective schools in the Commonwealth of Kentucky, the following 
recommendations must be followed. 

WE RECOMMEND . . . 

• that all school districts in the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
establish Comprehensive Planning as standard operating 
procedure . 

• that school leaders be helped in their planning processes. 

• that research into effective school indicators and their influence 
on school quality be increased significantly. 

• chat change in effective school indicators be dependent upon 
research results. 




Appendix B 
Education Reforms: 1984-88 



Some recommendations made in the first edition of The Path to a 
Larger Life were implemented just prior to or after publication. For other 
recommendations, steps were taken that began to address the prob- 
lems or needs described. A schoolhouse has been placed in the margin 
next to recommendations where progress has been made. 

Actions have taken the form of legislation, regulations, or programs 
carried out by government or private agencies. It should be noted that 
some enacted programs have not been funded. Also, some changes in 
law or regulation have not been fully implemented throughout the state. 
Some changes have been listed in this edition that do not address specific 
recommendations but have significant implication for related educa- 
tion reform. 

Considerable work remains to provide an adequate and equitable 
education for all Kentucky children. The following list, though not ex- 
haustive, is intended to give the reader a sense of some of the progress 
made in the last five years. It should not, however, lead to the conclu- 
sion that school reform in these areas is complete. 

Page 4. Recommendation A. 

Duty-free lunch time was provided for all teachers. (1985 Special 
Session) 

The School Facilities Construction Commission was established, 
replacing the building authority. It was partially funded. (1985 Special 
Session) 



Page 5. Recommendation B. 

Duty-free planning time was established but not funded. (1985 
Special Session) 
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Page 5. Recommendation C, 

"Time on task" requirements (certain curricular time and content 
requirements) were made for elementary and secondary education. 
(1984 Regular Session) 



Page 5, Recommendation D. 

Teacher aides were provided for kindergarten. (1985 Special Session) 



Page 5. Recommendation E. 

The State Board of Education was required to establish summer in- 
stitutes for teachers to assist them in improving teaching. Selected 
teachers were chosen to attend, reimbursed for expenses, and paid a 
stipend. This was funded for two years. (1985 Special Session) 



Page 9, Recommendation ?, 

One professional development center, the Jefferson County Public 
Schools Gheens Professional Development Academy, was established 
by the Jefferson County Public Schools, the University of Louisville, 
and the Gheens Foundation (1984-85). 



Page 9. Recommendation 3. 

School districts were required to appoint a certified school employee 
as in-service education director, (1985 Special Session) 



Page 10. Recommendation III. 

A certified personnel evaluation program was established, requir- 
ing local districts to adopt evaluation plans for certified personnel. The 
statute provided a $300 stipend for successful completion of the evalua- 
tion process. The program was funded, but funding for the $300 stipend 
was deleted. (1984 and 1985 Sessions) 
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A career ladder study committee was established in 1984 to make 
recommendations regarding career ladders. A two-year pilot program 
was funded in 1985. It was completed in 1987 but not implemented. 

Annual salary increases averaging 6.7 percent were provided between 
1984-85 and 1987-88. Longevity pay for veteran teachers was funded. 
(1985 Special Session) 

Teachers were allowed to retire after twenty-seven years of service 
with no reduction in benefits. Prior to 1988, it had been thirt> yoars. 
(1988 Regular Session) 

Page 16. Recommendation A. 

Effective January 1, 1985, teacher candidates must pass a written 
test prior to receiving a one-year certificate and must ser\'e a one-year 
internship prior to receiving a teaching certificate. (1984 Regular Session) 

Page 19. Recommendation D. 

The Council on Teacher Education and Certification established 
guidehnes for the Master of Arts in Teaching, a program designed to 
allow graduates from fields other than education to become certified 
(1989). The University of Kentucky began offering such a program in 
1986; the University of Louisville in 1988. 

Page 26. Recommendation A. 

An advisory committee on writing was established to make recom- 
mendations to the state board on development of writing programs. 
Funding was targeted for teacher development and classroom applica- 
tion and has provided regional writing workshops for teachers, grants 
for local writing projects, and teacher seminars at regional universities. 
(1985 Special Session) 

Page 26. Recommendation B. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction was directed to enforce 
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maximum class size requirements. This has been partially funded. (1984 
Regular Session) 



Page 33. Recommendation B. 1) 

A pilot High School Project, established by the Prichard Commit- 
tee for Academic Excellence with grants from the Kentucky Humanities 
Council and South Central Bell, selected and assisted nine high schools 
in a restructuring project. This was a two-year project to train and assist 
teachers in designing and implementing a variety of restructuring 
projects. The Jefferson County Public Schools Gheens Professional 
Development Academy has assisted several schools in restructuring 
projects. (1987) 



Page 34. Recommendation C. 

'Time on task" requirements (certain curricular time and content 
requirements) were made for elementary and secondary education. 
(1984 Regular Session) 



Page 35. Recommendation D. 

An educational excellence fund was established to provide matching 
grants to school districts for specific academic programs that enhanced 
essential skills. An educational innovation incentive fund provided 
grants to teachers and districts to develop innovative instructional and 
management progr-^ms. Both of these programs were funded initially. 
They were not included in the 1988 budget. (1985 Special Session) 

The Kentucky Education Foundation and the Department of Educa- 
tion co-sponsor Flags of Excellence and small financial rewards to 
recognize high performing schools. 



Page 35. Recommendation E. 

The Commission on Literacy was established for adult education, 
literacy programs, and community education. The partial funding pro- 
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video was the first state mon^y allocated for literacy. Grants are pro- 
vided to each county for local literacy councils and programs. (1985 
Special Session) 



Page 37. Recommendation F. 

An advisory council for gifted and talented education progr3ms was 
established. This council has developed a philosophy of gifted educa- 
tion, definitions for identifying gifted students, and priorities for 
funding. There has been no significant increase in funding from 1984 
to 1989. (1984 Regular Session) 

Page 38. 

Kentucky Educational Television will expand its education program- 
ming by adding two "Star" satellite channels for Kentucky schools 
beginning with the 1989-90 school year. In addition, an interactive 
keypad/computer/telephone system will be in use for teacher inservice 
programs. Legislation enacting this expansion was partially funded. 

Page 43. Recommendation I. 

A constitutional amendment providing for an appointed instead of 
elected state superintendent of public instruction was placed on the 
ballot in 1986. It was defeated in November 1986. 

Page 44. Recomrnendation IL 

Effective ]a..uary 1, 1988, specific testing is required for certifica- 
tion for principals and assistant principals and as of July 1, 1988, a one- 
year internship is required. (1986 Regular Session) 

Page 45. Recommendation III. 

The State Board of Education established minimum hiring and 
employment policy requirements for local school districts. (1989) 
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Page 46. Recommendation IV. 

A certified personnel evaluation program was established, requir- 
ing local districts to adopt evaluation plans for certified personnel. (1984 
and 1985 Sessions) 



Page 47. Recommendation VII. 

The Kentucky School Boards Association has offered an orientation 
program for local school board candidates since fall 1988. In 1984 the 
legislature passed a law requiring all school board members to complete 
fifteen hours of inservice training annually. In 1986 that was amended, 
requiring fewer hours taking into account years of experience. 



Page 47. Recommendation VIII. 

Master Educational Improvement Plans are required by local districts 
to evaluate and plan for school improvement. (1984 Regular Session) 



Page 56. Recommendation I. 

The Kentucky Parent and Child Education (PACE) program, 
established in 1986, provides a preschool experience, adult education 
for parents, and parent education for families. Partial funding for this 
model program has allowed service to about 600 families between 1986 
and 1989. 

An Office of Early Childhood and Development was established in 
the Governor's Office. (1986 Regular Session) 



Page 59. Recommendation II. 

Parenting and Family Life Sk.lls Education for grades kindergarten 
through twelve was mandated for all Kentucky schools to begm during 
the 1989-90 school year. (1988 Regular Session) 
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Page 60. Recommendation III. 

The 1986 legislature allocated an additional $1 million for the 
development of prenatal clinics in local health departments and another 
$1 million to implement a Preterm Birth Prevention Project. In October 
1987, the income eligibility requirements for prenatal services through 
the Kentucky Medical Assistance Program was raised from 27 percent 
to 100 percent of the poverty level. \i October 1988 it was again raised 
to 125 percent of the poverty levei. These actions have resulted in in- 
creased prenatal services throughout Kentucky. 



Page 64. Recommendation VI. 

Partial funding for school counselors has been provided through the 
Minimum Foundation Program. An expansion of funding was provided 
in 1988. 



Page 68. What We Should Know About Our Schools 

An annual performance report was mandated to be produced by local 
school districts and be used to develop improvement plans. (1984 
Regular Session) 



Page 93. Recommendation I. 

A separate State Board for Adult, Vocational Education, and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation was established. (1988 Regular Session) 



Page 95. Recommendation IV. 

The number of area vocational schools administered directly by local 
boards has increased from nine in 1985 to twenty in 1989. 



Page 113. Recommendation I, 

A 1988 court ruling on a 1984 lawsuit declared that unmined coal 
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must be taxed at the general real property rate. Another ruling in 1988 
allowed local governments to levy taxes on unmined coal. An unmined 
coal assessment program was begun in 1988. It is anticipated that it 
will take from three to five years to complete the assessments. This prop- 
erty tax will be affected by HB 44, limiting the state property revenues 
to no more than a 4 percent total increase each year. 

Corporation income and license taxes were increased to over 100 
percent of tax capacity. (1985 Special Session) 



Page 114. Recommendation III. a) 

The local minimum effort required for power equalization was raised 
to 25 cents or its equivalent. (1986 Regular Session) 



Page 114. Recommendation III. c) 

Power equalization funds were restricted for specific instructional 
items. (1985 Special Session) 
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In the spring of 1989, the Kentucky Supreme Court declared the 
state's entire system of common schools to be unconstitutional—an 
epochal decision that will ha\e enormous impact on the future of 
the Commonwealth and its citizens. In the wake of that decision, 
educational leaders, legislacors, and concerned citizens struggle to 
define Kentuck^^'s educational needs and to find the means to 
achieve them. 

The Path to a Larger Life, made up of recommendations from a 
volunteer citizens' organization, offers the most sweeping analysis 
of Kentucky's educational needs published in this century. Concen- 
trating on the connections between a weak Kentucky economy, 
high levels of poverty and ill health, historic educational 
backwardness, and limited financial support for education, the 
book offers a sweeping set of recommendations and a comprehen- 
sive plan of action. 

f he Committee calls for early childhood programs, an improved 
teaching profession, restructured schools and curricula, and 
reforms in athletic policies, school governance, vocational educa- 
tion, and much more. Citing chairman Ed Prichard's admonition 
that "it does not do to will the ends if you don't will the means," 
the book explains the need for increased school funding and 
increased taxation. 

The committee's original report figured prominently in educa- 
tion debates that began before the 1985 special legislative session 
and have continued to the present. As a stimulant for higher 
public aspirations for Kentucky and a long-range plan of action, 
this new and updated edition of The Path to a Larger Life is more 
pertinent than ever today. 

The Prichard Committee for Academic Excellence was formed in 
1983 to foster improved Kentucky education at all levels. The 
volunteers who comp the Committee carry out its purposes by 
identifying critical issues and recommending appropriate action, 
and by encouraging the active involvement of other Kentucky 
citizens in their schools. The Committee is a private, not-for-profit 
corporation without attachment to any agency of government. It is 
supported by the contributions of its members and Kentucky 
businesses and foundations. 
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